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nest as cood as 


chave mveelf as well.” 
that was es- | him. He was avoided by all his fellows; and it 
stung his sensitive spirit to the quick. The autumn 
: auui us me: ry held | wore gradually away, and still the sky did not bright- 
some fat'7c con- | en for him. 


boar .-hon.>. one night, 
manuseript 1 nted. Be-| and he even had a raft fashioned in rude style, that 
f the | he delighted to guide along the shores, As he was 


; 1 was 


»svowled tarkly. 

















lect 


look at a great bird that was flying over the house; 
\ wlhed | and when I turned back, to see that everything was 
made fast, Ed was coming from the direction of the 

take | desk.”’ 


lown 


ie fee of | stand accused?” 


1) negro 


-is for a | base enough to make an accusation"founded on mere 
suspicion, Miss May.” 


uit: Sanders. | suade me to believe in you, James.” 


4 rence, 


pond that possessed manifold attractions for Sammy. 


uested | playing sailor one day, he lost his balance, and fell 
\ «4 eared | overboard. The water was not deep, and he escaped 
‘s+ + aerity. | with a wetting. He was not a brave child, and he 
every- | therefore preferred remaining where wind and sun 
» plac- | could dry his garments, rather than go home where 
he would be sure of receiving a pretty thorough whip- 
ping for his carelessness. The consequence of his ex- 
posure was a severe cold that terminated in a fever. 
g day, | In the interludes of delirium, he sent for me. Pain 
‘nd my | had worked a sad change in hisonce round, rosy face. 
es, Ed| «How do you do, Miss May?” brightening. “TIT 
1s were | told you a lie about James. It was Ed Norris who 
stole your pen, Miss May. He hated James, and 
0k out | wanted to get him into trouble. He threatened to 
give me a thrashing if I didn’t, tell the story as he 
did; and I was afraid of him. I was very, very wick- 
t some- | ed, but I have suffered terribly for it. Can you for- 
give me, James?” - 
mu sent| The black hand clasped the thin, white one; and I 
am sure the “angels who do always behold the 
‘ter the | face of the Father,” flung off sweeter notes in praise 
’ | of the all-conquering love of Jesus. 
irarith-| James turned to me. 

“ OQ! Miss May, I am so glad you know I am inno- 

cent. Bless you, Sammy, for clearing me!” 

I could only weep in reply; and, as can readily be 

imagined, we had a general melting season. 

“ Miss May,” said the sick boy, “perhaps I shall 
mation.” | never get well to tell my schoolmates haw sorry I am 
itit than | for the bad example of cowardice 1 have set them, for 
usting & | the falsehood of which I have been guilty—will you 
in’t steal | please do it for me?” 

* Yes, Sammy.” ; 

iI didn’t | ‘The poor lad did not.recover. A few days, and we 
ms.” followed his corpse to the cemetery. 
und Iwas] after the exculpation of James, Ed Norris disap- 
favorite. | peared frém our midst; and I have never heard from 
him since. James became prime favorite; for we 
on Sammy | had all learned that probity, heroism and magna- 
nimity may be fuund under a black skin, that, 
I consid- “The rank is but the guince’s stamp, 
he man's a man for a’ that."’ 
out it?” « 
A DEAD-HEAD. 
; aan ee The Zanesville Signal gives the following humorous 
lo Boheme description of a “ free ride” on the cars. A Zanesville 
being “ flat broke,” and wanting to go to Co- 
er ai peli to “‘ brass it,” and aceordingly took 
sket.”” aseatinacaron the Central Ohio Railroad. The 
ah Signal thus describes the trip: 
“~y The train had nearly reached Claypool's before 
« the conductor, whom we shall call Jones, had reach- 
rs, stontly. | 34 our dead-head friend, in his round of cullect- 
bag Be mee ing tickets and tares. “ Your ticket, if you please,” 
s oo said the conductor. ee 
“ Haven’t any,” said the dead- 4 
ahead a Where wae going?” inquired the conductor. 
“ Columbus,” reptied the dead-head. 
em, tet “Two dollars pa ten cents,” said Jones. 
” “ Haven’t nary a stamp,” replied our dead-head 
uaintance. 
y ag hee “ You must pay your fare or get off the train,” said 

Jones. 

1 RED COE Daf Stop her,” quietly remarked the dead-head. 
varied his face The train was stopped, and he was left on the side 


pen,” passed 
nean nigger.” 


ve utterances 
sutierer. All 
d attitude, I 
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id then, rolled 
pon the floor. 
with him. 1 


\0 punishment. 


May. I would 
of old master’s 


“ James, can’t you clear yourself?” 
“No ma’am, only that I went out a moment to 


“ You don’t suspect him of the crime of which you 


“You will only be satisfied with facts. I am not 


“In spite of Sammy’s evidence, you almost per- 
He sighed, patiently. 
“It will all come right some time.” 


“T hope so, my dear boy.” 
His attendance at school became a daily torture to 


In the rear of Mr. Hicks’s dwelling, was a mill- 


He was fond of sailing miniature crafts thereon; and 











of the road wawely as he said, the next train, on 
which he succeeléd in getting. The sume scene 
transpired, ending by the dead-head telling the 
conductor to “stop her,” and he being left again on 
the side of the road. Train after train was boarded, 


last train on which he got was that of our friend 
Jones, who was on his return trip from Bellaire to 
Columbus. Dead-head got on his train at Pataskai, 
and was under full headway before being discovered 
by the conductor. 

« Going to Columbus again, I suppose,” said Jones. 

“ Haven’t been there yet,’ sail dead-head. “I 
can’t get a ride of more than six miles before they 
put me off. Idon’t think I'll get on more than one or 
two trains after your’n before Columbus will be the 
putting-off place.” 


pay your fare?” inquired Jones. 





meanly of me. 
v innocence.” 
ne again. It 
velieve me bac 


“Stop her,” quietly remarked dead-head. 


is | I’) take you there for your infernal impudence.”’ 
1; 


and each put him off a little nearvr Columbus. The 





‘Well, do you think we can carry you unless you 


“Well, I do think,” said Jones, ‘of all the brassy 
individuals I ever met, you are ahead of them all. 


And so dead-head was carried into Columbus on 
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THE WELL IN THE ROCK. 


eee 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
eee 


HE last Sabbath in May, and a 
day unusually lovely for even 
that delightful season. The 
spring was very early, and the 
broad belt of sycamores that 
losed the ting - house 
“ green” were already in leaf. 
The orchards were white as 
milk; and, through the grassy 
lanes and over the breezy up- 
lands, came the faint scent.of 
apple-blossoms. The cool coun- 
try roads were fragrant with 
sweet pepper-bush and dewy, 
fresh-smelling ferns. 

Coming in from every direc- 
tion, were groups of people, 
with long, sulemn faces, set steadfastly Zion-ward. 
Over the long bridge from Cedar Run, and down the 
Rocky-hiil road, came quaint, odd-looking vehicles— 
high, “ bellows-top ” chaises, rickety, asthmatic car- 
ryalls, and rude farm-wagons, with boards laid across 
for seats, with occasionally a chair for some ancient 
grandame; and some few, holding fast the customs 
of their fathers, came on horseback, the “* gude-wife” 
mounted behind on a “ pillion.” One after another, 
they climbed the long, gravelly hill, leading to the 
one meeting-house in Milverton. 

The church itself was ‘a square, boxlike-looking 
building, originally painted a dull, brick-red, but 
worn and faded, until it was of no particular color. 
The location, however, was magnificent—situated on 
the brow of a long, sloping hill, at whose foot ran a 
sluggish river, brightened just now with clusters of 
great creamy water-lilies. slowly lifting their snowy 
lids to the sun. Stretching away to left and right, 
was one of the loveliest of New England landscapes. 
Dense-wooderl hills, looking like great emerald cones ; 
broad, even meadows, smooth and soft as velvet; a 
quiet, dreamy river, winding in pretty, graceful 
curves—never hurrying, never fretting, but gleaming 
like a’silver scarf, across the fair shoulders of the 
young May. And, threaded in, and over-shot through 
it all, were pretty, white cottages, and great, com- 
fturtable-looking farm-houses, with flocks of milk- 
white sheep browsing in the pastures, and the tinkle 
of the cow-bell comiug up faintly through the cool 
copses. 

In the rear of the church, and falling off toward a 
thick growth of under-brush, beyond which gloomed 
al hemlock p, was the Milverton bury- 
ing-ground. It was dreary and bleak, and half over- 
grown with sumach and sweet-fern. But still, with 
a love as tender, and a grief as deep as yours or mine, 
they had laid away, one after another, their dearest 
treasures, in this desolate spot. 

John Braddock, coming out of the house, leading 
his little son, Lee Braddock, by the hand, walked 
slowly down the swarded path, to the road. 

The “Braddock Place,” as it was called, was a 
quaint, picturesque-looking building, and, with the 
exception of ‘‘ Meeting-House Hill,” had the finest 
location in Milverton. The main building was origin- 
ally a substantial, square, two-story house; but each 
successive generation had added wings, gables, por- 
ticos ad infinitum, until it looked more like some 
grand feudal castle, than a staid, respectable New 
England farmhouse. 

John Braddock, the present occupant, was the 
only surviving son of a large family, and, with his 
wife and one child—a boy of four years—dwelt alone 
in the great roomy mansion. One could not help 
noticing, as he walked down the street, his splendid 
physique. Rather above the medium height, broad- 
shouldered and broad-chested, he looked like one 














born to command. Everything about the man—from 
the massive forehead, with the flashing violet-gray 
eyes, to the firm, ringing step, bespoke strength, will, 
determination. And, besides, there was not a hand- 
somer man in Milverton than John Braddock, had it 
not been for the stern lines about the firm mouth, 
and an air of chilling hauteur, called dignity by some, 
although it was not—for true dignity is not chilling, 
but suave. 

One noticed, too, that he rather kept aloof from 
the little groups talking together. For everywhere 
—under the tall sycamores, on the church steps, and 
even in the entry, little knots of people were talking 
in low, excited voices. It was evidently a great day 
for Middleton. There had not been such a turn-out 
since the “ great revival,” when people came in from 
twenty, and even thirty miles, to attend the meetings. 

But the excitement now was of quite another char- 
acter. For more than two years, the Middleton par- 
ish had been agitating the project of an organ for the 
church, and this delightful May morning witnessed 
the consummation of their desires. The parish had 
been divided into two parties—“ progressives” and 
“conservatives.” The “ progressives” had triumphed, 
and were consequently in full feather; but there was 
not wanting a “ glorious minority,” who character- 
ized it as an “ innovation of the evil one.” They did 
not, however, like their brethren of a later day, fly 
off on a tangent, and goto “some other meeting;” 
but, with good old Puritan firmness, resolved that if 
Satan was to take possession of the Lord’s house, he 
should not do it without atussle. But the “ progres- 
sives ’? had been victorious, and the anti-organs were 
filled with righteous indignation. They denounced 
the organ asa “city abomination,” and called the 
organist a son of Belial. For Doctor Fenton—who, 
by the stricter portion of his brethren, was more than 
half suspected of heresy—had procured an organist 
from the city. Deacon Goodspeed said ‘it was all a 
device of the devil, for leading astray silly women,” 
it being well known that they favored it. 

In the church porch, some bitter things were said, 
which made one fancy the “‘ old Adam ” was not quite 
put down yet, even in the bosoms of the elect. Never- 
theless, it was an earnest, resolute band of men and 
women, that walked solemnly up the uncarpeted 
aisles, and filed off into the great square pews. 

Here and there, a little child had surreptitiously 
smuggled ina pond-lily, or a tuft of apple-blossoms, 
only, however, to have them snatched from their un- 
sanctified fingers, and thrust remorselessly out of the 
window, by their watchful mammas. The good dames 
thought flowers a terrible desecration of the sanctity 
of the Lord’s house, and would as soon have thought 
of bringing their spinning-wheels, and setting them 
before the altar, as a vase of flowers. 

The church was a great, gloomy-looking place, in- 
side. A broad, clumsy gallery ran round three sides, 
and at the other side—or rather end, was the pulpit 
—a high, square sort of box, with an immense sound- 
ing-board at the back. 

Parson Trueheart, in his irreproachable broadcloth 
and spotless neckerchief, looked not unlike the shaft 
of this curious pedestal. He was a tall, bony man, 
with heavy, iron-gray hair, and a closely-shaven chin 
—it being considered, in those days, the rankest kind 
of heresy for a minister to wear a full beard. 

Parson Trueheart had taken no part in this discus- 
sion between the opposing forces in his parish, but it 
was shrewdly suspected that he favored the pro- 
gressive wing. Looking in the kindly face, with the 
smiling blue eyes, as he stood up to read the hymn, 
one believed it to be so. 

There was a little expectant hush, after he sat down, 
and then the full, deep tones of the organ rose and 
swelled through the long galleries, and floated down 
the broad aisles, filling the dark, sombre church with 
a great glory. Deacon Goodspeed, with his long 
white hair combed straight behind his ears, and fall- 
ing over the high collar of his blue broadcloth coat, 
leaned his head on his cane, and groaned in the 
spirit. 





Suddenly and unexpectedly, there was a new ac- 





cession to the ranks of the “progressives.” Little 
Lee Braddock bad climbed up on the seat; one little 
dimpled hand, holding fast his catechism, had fallen 
over the great high-backed pew, and the other held 
away from his face a mass of thick, clustering flaxen 
curls, The blue veins were swollen in the pure, white 
temples, the thin nostrils dilated, the great blue eyes 
swam in tears, while the breath came and went 
quickly through the half-parted lips. The little fin- 
gers relaxed their hold on the catechism, but he never 
knew. Many an eye was turned toward John Brad- 
dock’s pew, and a thrill of awe ran through the con- 
gregation at the little rapt, unconscious face. Going 
down the aisle, Deacon Goodspeed and Doctor Fenton 
jostled against each other. 

“ Did you see Braddock’s boy, deacon? What do 
you think of the power of music now?” said the 
doctor. 

“Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” said 
the deacon, solemnly. 

“ But don’t you approve of singing, deacon?” 

“Tf it be with the spirit and the understanding. 
But I do not approve of turning the sanctuary into 
a play-house.” 

** But, deacon,” called out another, ‘‘ the Good Book 
says, ‘ Praise the Lord upon the harp and timbrel, 
make a joyful noise before the Lord.’ ” 

“And David, you remember, deacon, ‘danced be- 
fore the Lord,’ added Doctor Fenton. 

“There will always be those who will wrest the 
Scriptures to their own destruction,” said the deacon, 
as he walked down the church steps. 

John Braddock felt vexed and annoyed. He had 
set his heart upon his boy being a minister, and had 
taken him to church persistently, ever since he first 
began to go alone; but this was the first time he had 
manifested the least interest in the services. His 
mind was made up, however, that he should be a 
preacher. Ever since he was first put in his arms, a 
little soft bundle of laces and flannel, he had dedicat- 
ed him to this work. And, beside, he was strongly 
anti-organ. He “hated singing,” he said; but all 
Milverton remembered when he sat in the choir, his 
pure, strong tenor blending harmoniously with Miri- 
am Dean’s clear soprano. 

John Braddock had had a romance, though per- 
haps you would not have thought it to look at him. 
He could not remember the time when he had not 
worshipped Miriam Dean, and he had made love to 
her, in his headstrong, impetuous manner, before he 
was well out of pinafores. 

At eighteen, Miriam was superb. Her complexion 
was a clear, creamy white, colorless, except the fierce 
crimson of the lips. She had great, liquid black eyes, 
and coil upon coil of rich, purple-black hair. She 
was as proud and high-spirited as the Braddocks 
themselves—for the Braddocks had always been 
proud, and a little aristocratic. 

Jobn and Miriam had been betrothed almost since 
infancy, and everybody looked upon the match as a 
settled thing. But one day, when Miriam was eigh- 
teen and John twenty (they were to be’ married on 
his twenty-first birthday), there came to Milverton a 
young man, who gave the name of Alfred Blake, and 
represented himself as the son ofa very wealthy man 
in the Southern States. He stopped at the ‘“‘ White 
Fawn” Inn, and, having plenty of leisure, and a 
pleasing address, he soon made the acquaintance of 
the young people. He had a pale, classic face, with 
an abundance of wavy chestnut hair, and a magniti- 
cent beard of the same color. There was something 
peculiarly fascinating about the man, There was a 
certain air of repose—of refinement, about him, that 
was very attractive. 

From the first, it was plainly evident that he was 
very much struck by Miriam Dean’s regal beauty. 
Miriam, who had never been out of Milverton, con- 
trasted this splendid man with the country-bred 
youths of Milverton—decidedly to the latter’s disad- 
vantage. He began to pay her little attentions, and, 
like most young girls, she was pleased and ftiattered 
by his preference. But John Braddock’s quick tem- 


to attract the stranger’s attention; of falseness, of 
deception, and ended by telling her she was free to 
marry Blake if she chose. It was a stormy inter- 
view, for Miriam was as unyielding and independent 
as he, and the end of it was a separation, both being 
too proud to yield, yet each knowing that never in 
all their lives could another love be to them what this 
had been. 

While Miriam’s feelings were yet bitter and aggriev- 
ed, Alfred Blake proposed, and she, in a moment of 
pique, accepted him; and in less than a month from 
her break with young Braddock, she was married to 
Alfred Blake. 

It was about this time, that a great revival sprang 
up in Milverton, which swept everything befvre it. 
People came in droves, and the church was crowded 
to overflowing; so that they had to prop up the long 
galleries, and erect stagings at the windows. There 
were numerous conversions, and among them John 
Braddock, who was one of the first to come forward 
and unite with the church. The change in him was 
radical; from the frank, impulsive, headstrong boy, 
he became a grave, stern, silent man. He rarely 
smiled, forsook the companionship of his ~young 
friends, and attended persistently to all the various 
‘means of grace.” His grayity of demeanor won him 
golden opinions among his elders, and he was highly 
extolled for his readi in ing the “pomp 
and vanities of the world.” He was doubtless sin- 
cere, and fancied that he had buried the old, earthly 
love fathoms and fathoms deep, never dreaming that 
this sudden piety was more a morbid outgrowth of 
the old, slumbering passion, than a genuine, unselfish 
love tor God and goodness. 

Great was the surprise of the congregation, when, 
one Sabbath, the banns were read between John 
Braddock and Hester Grant. If there is any truth 
in the “law of opposites,” then they were well mated, 
for surely, never were two more unlike. Hester 
Grant was poor, and an orphan, and peculiarly unfit- 
ted to bear the brunt of life; and so she married Join 
Braddock, and went to the great house as its mistress, 
There was no courcship; be asked her very briefly to 
be his wife, and she as briefly consented. There were 
none of those little tendernesses and foolish dalli- 
ances common among lovers, and Hester settled down 
te-her new life, with a vague sense of lack—an un- 
satisfactory yearning fur—she knew not what And 
yet she lived a quiet, contented life. She was of that 
class of women more distinguished for saintly pa- 
tience and gentleness, than for any great force of 
character or depth of feeling. She was a pale, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed woman, who, if one smote her on 
one cheek, turned the other also. One of the kind, 
doubtless, whom Paul had in mind, when he said, 
‘‘ Wives, obey your husbands.” At any rate, John 
Braddock was sovereign ruler in his household; his 
wife would as soon have thought of disputing the 
*‘ doctrine of decrees,” as his will. , 

And so the years ran on; but John Braddock nor 
Miriam Blake never sang again in the Milverton 
choir. Miriam, poor thing, had little heart to sing, 
for her husband had turned out a worthless adven- 
turer, spending the greater portion of his time in the 
city, a dissolute, profligate g ; leaving her to 
shift for herself and her two little children—Alfred, 
or Alfie, as he was called, who was, at the time our 
story opens, five years old, and little Ethel, who was 
scarcely one. Miriam had only the little cottage her 
parents left her, and her own slender hands; but she 
had s brave, resolute spirit; yet it was a hard strug- 
gle, sometimes, to keep the terrible wolf trom the 
door. Perhaps, looking up at the great mansion on 
the hill, she sometimes thought of what “might 
have been.” But if she did, no one ever knew—she 
was too proud tp complain. 

Matters continued in this way for some nine or ten 
years. Occasionally, Alfred Blake came home for a 
few days, but his coming was little help to his wife, 
he oftener carrying back more than he brought. But 
one day word was brought to Miriam that her hus- 
band had been stabbed in a gaming-house, and mor- 











per fired up at once. He accused Miriam of seeking 


tally wounded. She left herchildren alone, and went 
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tohim. She came back in one week, bringing his 
body with her, for burial in the old Milverton church- 
yard. 

Perhaps she mourned his wretched end, but still, I 
think, with a feeling of relief; for her children were 
getting old enough to feel their father’s degradation. 
Indeed, Alfie, now a bright, active boy of fifteen, was 
getting to be @ great help to her, and she began to 
look) forwaéd_brigh tly to better days. 

Alfie was passignately fond of the water. He would 
spend whole daysin his sail-boat—a little egg-shell of 
a thing—sailing dreamily up and down the languid 
river. No one apprehended any danger. There were 
no strong currents, and Alfie was a perfect master of 
his little craft, besides being a strong and expert 
swimmer. 

But, one gusty October day, he went across the 
river to ‘‘ Walnut Hill,” a-nutting. Asudden squall 
of wind and hail came up, just as he was starting for 
home. It struck the boat when it was about half 
way across, and the little thing went over like a 
feather. John Braddock saw it from his window, and, 
without stopping for hat or cvat, ran swiftly to the 
river. Others, too, had seen the boat go over, and 
quite a crowd lined the banks. But still the boy did 
not come up, What could it mean—and he such a 
swimmet? 

While they had been talking, and repiting to get 
a boat under weigh, John B k had p 
into the stgeam, and was already near the ‘ecene of 
the disaster. Watching him from the shore, they 





‘saw him go down, coming up again with the boy in 


his arms. When he reached the shore, he staggered 
to his feet, but still held fast to his insensible burden. 
He would not give him up to any one, but carried 
him, all wet and dripping as he was, into Parson 
Trueheart’s little sitting-room, and deposited him on 
the sofa. Then, without stopping to see whether he 
were living or dead, he turned, and strode hastily 


‘from the room. 


“He had been taken with sudden cramps,” Doctor 
Fenton said; but he was still very hopeful of saving 
him. Two or three times he thought he felt the fuint 
flutter of the pulse; but though he wrought long and 
skillfully, the half-closed lids never lifted, nor the 
rigid lips gave back a mother’s anguished kisses. 

It was a cruel blow to Miriam, her heart was so 
bound upinthe boy. How many bright hopes and 
pleasant anticipations were laid away under the little 
moundin the bleak, desolate churchyard. 

Deacon Goodspeed had been some time failing, and 
befvre the leaves were all off the trees, another sad 
procession climbed the long hilt, and Deacon Good- 
speed “ slept with his fathers.” 

A parish meeting was immediately called to till the 
vacancy. John Braddock seemed to be the most fit- 
ting man for the office. He was yet a young man, to 
be sure, but he was stern, and grave, and rigid; and 
besides, he was sound. There had been some slight 
signs of defection in the church; and a few—among 
them Doctor Fenton—had admitted that it was pos- 
sible—not provable, but possible—that a few—a very 
few, might eventually get to heaven, who were not 
of the Milverton church. It was necessary that this 
fatal heresy be nipped in the bud, and for that pur- 
pose, they needed a strong wan. And so the mantle 
of Deacon Goodspeed fell on the shoulders of John 
Braddock. 

A few weeks afterward, John Braddock, standing 
at the door of his mill, saw a woman goin at Mason’s, 
the marble-worker. She was closely veiled, but he 
knew the lightest tlutter of her garments. After she 
had gone, he stood a moment in thought. 

T will go into Mason’s as I go home,” he said. 

Mr. Mason was busy at his work, but stopped as he 
approached. 

“Mr. Mason, has the parish said anything to you 
about a monument for Deacon Goodspeed?” 

“ They have not,” he said. 

“You seem to have plenty of work. Death has 
been busy among us.” 

** Yes. Widow Blake has just been in to see about 
a stone for her little boy. A sad affair, sir.” 

“Yes,” turning and walking toward the window. 


“It will be rather hari for her to make out the 
money for one—though of course I shouldn’t think 
of charging her full price. She said she had rather 
go cold and hungry, than not to have it. She is to 
come to-morrow, to decide about it.” 

Mr. Braddock came back trom the window. 

**T will call and let you know about the monument, 
as soon as the parish has decided.” 

“Thank you. Gvod-day, deacon.” 

John Braddock flushed to the temples: it was the 
first time he had ever been called by his new title, 
and for @ moment a sense of his unworthiness trou- 
bled him. 

“Vil make a good job out of that,” said Mason, 
rubbing his hands, as he went back to work. “I'll 
make up on that, what I lose on Widow Blake's.” 

That night, just before sundown, John Braddock 
rode leisurely out of town, but, once beyond the Mil- 
verton hills, he lashed his horse to a gallop, and, be- 
fore nine o’clock, drew rein before one of the most 
extensive marble-works in H——. He then selected 
a beautiful little stone, with a cluster of water-lilies 
—one half opened bud, bruken, and falling from the 
stem. Workmen were called, and “Alfie” was en- 
graved underneath. Shortly atter midnight, he put 
it in his wagon, and turned his horse’s head towards 
Milverton. 

Miriam Blake, going te place some late asters on 
Altie’s grave, started back aghast at what seemed to 
her a miracle. 1t was a nine-days’ wonder in Milver- 
ton. Nobody knew how it could have come there, 
but there it was, certainly—pure and beautiful be- 





yond anything that had ever been seen in the Mil- 
verton burying ground. 

Jebn Braddock called the next day 
promised order for the “ monument” 
Miriam Blake did not come again. 

In the meantime, our embryo minister, Lee Brad- 
dock, was dreaming sweet dreams, and hearing rare 
music in the voice of the wind soughing through the 
forests, but making little headway towards his des 
tined vocation. His father superintended his studies, 
looking always at this one end. He filled his little 
chamber, in the sunny “south wing,” with heavy 
works on divinity, which the boy—he was but fifteen 
—tried in vain to understand. 

Bat there were golden hoursin Lee’s life, when, 
throwing his books aside, he climbed the breezy 
“ Meeting-House Hill,” and waited on the broad stone 
steps the coming of Almy Fenton; fur Doctor Fen- 
ton’s daughter was organist now in Milverton. 

Perhaps Almy Fenton understood Lee better than 
anybody else ever had. Up in the organ loft, she had 
watched the quickened pulse-beat, and the fair face 
paling and flushing with passionate excitement; and 
sometimes the slender, untrained fingers had struck 
wondrous chords of harmony, which she had never 
learned. 

One day, as she was arranging her music, she no- 
ticed Lee nervously fingering a folded paper. . There 
was a sort of suppressed excitement in his manner, 
unusual to him. 

‘* What is it, Lee?” 

“If you would just please try this, Miss Fenton,” 
he said, blushing painfully. 

Almy took the paper, smoothed it out, and ran her 
practised eye over it. She saw its wonderful beauty 
at once. 

“ Did you write this, Lee?” 

*‘ Yes; and 1 have written a great deal more, but 1 
don’t know that papa would like it if he knew. He 
says it distracts my mind from my studies—and I 
have got to be a minister, you know. Papahas quite 
set his heart uponit. O dear!’’ he went on, passion- 
ately; “if God meant that I should be a minister—if 


nd gave the 
Mason. But 


“1 know—but God does not, All are not prophets. 
Don’t you think, father,” she added, presently, that 
if you spoke to Mr. Braddock, he might look at it 
differently?” 

Doctor Fenton laughed. 

“Almy, I would attempt most anything to gratify 
you. I might even undertake to stop the planets in 
their courses, or the rivers in their flow, but to at- 
tempt to turn John Braddock, when his mind isonce 
made wp, is more than I dare undertake.” 

“ Poor little Lee!” she said, pityingly. 

Tlie next spring, Lee Braddock was sent to college 
as a divinity student. Miriam Blake sold her house, 
and moved te the city to get better employment. It 
was lonely at the great house on the hill, and John 
Braddock devoted himself more closely than ever to 
the interests of the charch, looking forward with a 
thrill of pride to the time “when his boy should stand 
at the sacred altar. 

Lee had been three yeuts at college, when one day 
his futher received thé following letter: 


“DEA, JoHN BRADDOCK—Dear Brother— Your 
son, whom I greatly love and respect, both for his 
pure morals and excellent character, has been under 
my tuition upwards ot two years, and I regret to 
say that he knows but little more of Divinity, than 
when he first entered. It seems almoat i ible 
for him to adapt himself to this branch of'study. The 
boy has not a particle of logic in his composition. Is 
it not possible, my dear brother, that you have mis- 
taken the tinger of Providence? 

“Of course he can remain longer, if you choose; 
but, in my opinion, it will be useless. I hope you will 
bear this disappointment with a submissive spirit. 
We cannot understand the decrees of God, my 
brother—we can only bow before them. 

“M. D. FERNAULD, Prof. Theology.” 


And so Lee Braddock came back to Milverton, and 
the second great wish and purpose of John Brad- 
dock’s heart was dust and ashes. But he was only a 
little more stern, a little colder, and more unap- 





he foreordained and decreed from all eternity that L 
should be one, why did he fill my whole soul with 
unutterable longings after every sweet sound in earth 
or air?” 

Almy did not know, so she said: 

“‘ What does your father say?” 

© O, he says it is my ‘ unregenerate heart and un- 
sanctified will.’ It is not,” he went on, earnestly, 
“that I would not like to be one. I think it is the 
grandest thing in life to be a minister—a true one; 
but I think it ought to stand before anything else— 
the one wish, purpose and desire of the heart. 1 wish 
to please papa, and I try hard to understand those 
great books he brings me, but the letters all run to- 
gether befure my eyes, and go singing away in just 
the strangest manner! And the other day,” he add- 
ed, drawing near her, and taking hold of a fold of 
her dress, “I was reading a volume of Doctor Ed- 
wards's sermons, which papa particularly wished me 
to. I read a page over and over, two or three times, 
trying hard to understand it, when all at once I saw 
a bar of music lying across the leaf. I never saw 
anything plainer in my life—all the stops,and quavers, 
and semi-quavers. I put down my hand to brush it 
off, but it was gone, and though I searched the floor, 
I could find nothing.” 

Almy, looking down into the pale, spiritual face of 
the boy, felt a strange sense of awe stealing over her. 
She took the music he had given her, put it on the 
rack, and ran her fingers over the keys. It was a 
strange, weird blending of sublimity and pathos. It 
rose and swelled through the great empty church, 
filling it with a sudden glory. It died away in plain- 
tive sweetness in the dim aisles, and woke strange 
whispering voices in the shadowy silence. It requir- 
ed all of Almy’s skill, but she accomplished it. There 
were tears in her eyes, as the last note died away, 
and she drew a long, tremulous breath. 

* Have you ever shown this to any one?” she 
asked. 

A bright flush stained the white forehead. 

“Only to Ethel Blake. I just hummed it to her, 
up by Alfie’s grave.” 

“* What did she say. about it?” 

The boy hesitated, looking down in confusion. 

“Well?” 

“She said it was beautiful; but then she doesn’t 
know about music as you do, Miss Fenton,” 

“Well, Lee, Z think it is beautiful, too. I think 
God has given you arare gift. 1 think he meant you 
for a priest of sweet sounds.” 

‘© Miss Fenton! Do you really?” a happy light 
breaking over his face. 

“1 do, certainly. But, Lee, remember you are no 
less accountable to him for this gift, than if you were 
a priest at the altar.” 

‘*O, it’s not that, Miss Fenton. I don’t wish to be 
free from accountability. But I do think I could 
praise God a great deal better than I could preach 
about him.” 

‘“‘ Father,” said Almy Fenton, that pight, “I have 
found a genius to-day.” 

“Not in Milverton?” 

“ Yes—in Milverton.” : 

“ Who might the marvel be?” 

“Lee Braddock. He brought a piece of music to 
me to-day, which he wrote. It was grand—one of 
the most exquisite things I ever heard, I never had 
anything move me so deeply in my life.” 

“I knew the boy had a great passion for music.” 

“*1t is something more than a passion, futher—it is 
genius.” 

“ Buthis father intends him for the ministry,Almy.” 





proachable. Leed 1 away the long, sweet sum- 
mer in his favorite “south wing,” composing grand, 
inspiring strains, that would some day thrill the 
world. 

One day, his father came home angry. He had 
heard the report that Lee—his only child—was en- 
gaged to Ethel Blake. “It should not be,” he said. 
No child of Alfred Blake should ever wed with child 
of his. 

Lee did not deny the charge, but seeing his father’s 
great anger, said but little. 

Shortly after this Lee went up to the city. On his 
return he met his father in the hall. 

“ You have been to the city, Lee?” 

“ Yes, father, and I sold my music for quite a little 
fortune,” walking toward him with a pleased, flushed 
face, and unfolding a little roll of bills. 

John Braddock waved him back with a bend of the 
head. 

“Did you see Ethel Blake?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Did you tell her that you could never marry her? 
—that I had forbidden it?” 

“No sir, I did not.” 

“What! will yon not obey me?” 

* Father, Ihave loved Ethel Blake ever since I can 
remember, and I shali not blight her life aud my own 
to humor any man’s prejudices, even if he be my 
father.” 

Lee was standing proudly erect, the blue eyes flash- 
ing and the lips growing white and stern. Even in 
his anger John Braddock felt a glow of pride in the 
boy’s dauntless spirit so like his own. 

“T repeat, no child of mine shall marry a child of 
Alfred Blake’s. If you marry her, you are an alien 
and a cast-away from my home and heart forever.” 

Lee was silent. 

** Will you cast her oif?” 

“* Never!” 

** Go, then, and may the curse—” 

“Stop, stop! John Braddock!” cried his wife, 
throwing herself before him and clasping his knees. 

“Peace, woman! What right have you to inter- 
fere?”’ 

“T am his mother.” 

“ Better for you, then, that he had never been 
born.” 

““O my boy! my boy! God pity me!” she moaned, 
sinking on the floor at his feet. 

John Braddock had borne his disappointment in 
regard to his son’s entering the ministry in silence, 
becatxe God had done it; but this was, he reasoned, 
a purely human affair, in which his boy knowingly 
and willfully set aside his authority and braved his 
anger. There was no thought of relenting in his 
heart, and Lee, beneath his calm exterior, had some- 
thing of the old Braddock spirit of determination; 
and so he, the only lineal descendant of the great es- 
tate, went out from the home of his ancestors, in his 
youth, and poverty and inexperience, to battle with 
a world of which he was as ignorant as a new-born 
babe. He had only his musical talent to depend on, 
yet with the improvidences and thoughtlessness of 
youth, he took another burden on his untrained shoul- 
ders—he married Ethel Blake in less than a mouth 
from the day he left his father’s house. 

The twochildren—for they were but little else, Lee 
being nineteen, and Ethel sixteen—went to live with 
Miriam Blake. They could not afford a separate es- 
tablishment, and beside, Miriam refused to part with 
her child. They lived very happily in their simple 
quiet way. Ethel sewed with her mother, as she had 
before, and Lee wrote music, which he readily sold, 
but which, owing to his being poor and unknown, and 











not himself understanding its real value, he did not 
get as much for as it was worth, But still they lived 
very comfortably and independently. They were 
richer than half their neighbors, fur they had an in- 
exhaustible wealth of love, and a simple and contident 
faith. 

After Lee left Milverton, and it béeeame known why 
he went, there was a considerable feeling ia the com- 
tunity. People hinted that the church ought to re- 
Monstrate with brother Braddock, but when he came 
among tliem, sterner and more dignified, more punc- 
tilious in all outward observances, more ready in 
prayer and exhortation, more careful of the interesis 
of the chureh than ever before, there was no one 
found willing to undertake the task, 

Two years had passed away, and Lee’s name had 
never been mentioned in his father’s house, save in 
his mother’s prayers. 

It was indeed Hester Braddock’s death-stroke— 
sending away her boy. She did not fuil all at once; 
there was no sudden breaking up of the life forces, 
but a gradual and almost imperceptible wasting away 
of the vital functions. Day by day the languid step 
grew slower, and the white face thinner and whiter. 
Mrs. Tibbets, the housekeeper, saw how day after 
day the steps grew unsteady, and she leaned more 
heavily upon her for support in the little walks she 
still insisted on taking in the garden. 

But still John Braddock did not apprehend any im- 
mediate danger, until a cold, taken in the early 
autemn, contined her to the bed. 

One night Doctor Fenton was called in great haste; 
a violent hemorrhage had taken place. He looked 
very grave when he saw the white face lying back 
among the pillows. Presently she beckoned to her 
husband. He came and knelt by the bedside, 

“Our boy, John—our little Lee,” speaking faintly, 
and with great difficulty. 

“Hester,” and his face was very pale and stern, 
“we have no child!” 

“*T have never asked you before, but O John! how 
can I die and not see my child?” 

Jvubn Bracdock arose from his knees and walked 
out of the room, and a messenger was at once des- 
patched to the city—twenty-five miles—for Lee. 

The effort of speaking exhausted her very much. 
Presently her lips moved. Doctor Fenton put down 
his ear and caught these half-articulate words: 

“ How can I go, wy father, and the lad be not with 
me?” And Hester Braddock never spoke again. 

In the gray, spectral dawn of a November day, Lee 
walked up the broad steps and stood once more in his 
father’s house. But alas! there were no loving lips 
to kiss him and call him “ my darling ;” only a mute, 
white face, turned patiently toward heaven. 

Lee did not see his father, and people thought he 
went immediately back to the city; but the night 
after the funeral a slight, lithe figure walked through 
the drifts of dead sycamore leaves, into the bleak, 
lonesome churchyard, and seeking out a new-made 
grave, threw himself beside it, laying his face lovingly 
on the chill earth, weeping long and passionately. 

John Braddock missed very much the pale-faced 
woman that had done all she could to make his home 
happy for more than twenty years. 

He had never been—save in the sending away of 
her boy—unkind to his wife. He made no great show 
of affection, probably because he did not feel it. He 
had taken her in her poverty and dependence, and 
given her home, comfort, affluence; but he had not 
given her his heart because he had none to give. 
Perhaps she never knew; she was not a woman of 
strong feelings; there were no great depthsin her 
nature to be satisfied. And yet, under more favor- 
able circumstances, Hester Braddock’s quiet nature 
might have bloomed into rare sweetness. Perhaps 
she sometimes saw, looking down the dim vista of the 
past, some sweet, swift-flowing river, setting toward 
a charmed haven of peace and love that might have 
been hers, only that she missed its pleasant source in 
the tangled morass of life. 





It was the autumn of 57, the year of the great 
financial crisis. It had been six years since Lee 
Braddock left his father’s house, and through them 
all he iiad been slowly but steadily rising into notice. 
Hitherto his income had been amply sufficient for all 
their wants, but he was not prepared for the terrible 
drain of sickness and misfortune. 

He had been at work fur some time on two pieces 
which he thought exceeded all former efforts. But 
the great stringency in the money market, and the 
complete prostration of nearly all kinds of business, 
induced his publisher to decline issuing them until a 
more hopeful feeling prevailed. 

* People do not buy music now,” he said. 

Ethel and her mother were also thrown out of em- 
ployment. Nota house in the city was giving out 
work, and many of them were bankrupt. 

Lee’s meagre salary as organist in one of the 
churches was all their dependence, and soon that 
failed him. He was taken ill of a slow, lingering 
fever, induced by (i and anxiety. Their lit- 
tle hoard rapidly diminished, though administered 
with the strictest economy. 

Ethel was very brave, and practised a good many 
pretty little deceptions to keep the truth from Lee, 
who was beginning to gain slowly. But at last there 
was but one loaf of bread and a little meal in the 
house, And besides, it was getting cool in the nights 
and mornings, and little Johnnie’s shoes were out at 
the toes, and there was not a half-bushel of coal in 
the bin. 





‘Something must be done,” Ethel said, and thé 


idea took possession of her that if she went to Milver- 
ton, and with her own lips told John Braddock that 
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his only child was starving—for it must come t: 
soon—he would relent and helpthem. Benny \ 
the man who drove the Milverton stage, was : 
schoolmate of hers, and she knew he would no. 
her anything to take her there. 

It was with a very hopeful heart that Ethel t 


* her bonnet before the little mirror, and with a 


pardonablé pride tried to make herself look a: 
and pretty as possible, thinking with a charmin,; 
blush, that maybe he might not blame Lee so : 
after all, Then she kissed Johnnie, and told | |: 
“take good care of papa,” and ran out, declari:. 
should be too late for the stage if she didn’t hi. 
It was getting dusk in the long, narrow stree: 
one by one the street lamps sent dp a pale, s... 


stumbled over somebody lying prone upon the 
She gave a little startled scream, which had the - 


ance he managed to get up to their room. 


And he held up @ pocket-book to her astonishe! : 
“ You see,” he went on, “I lay here and liste - 


ed. At last he fell asleep, exhausted. I got v: 
sat in the chair, looking out at the crowd hu: 


too, Ethel, their rich robes trailing in the stre: 
yard of which would keep us from starving 
suddenly I saw a man drop this. I might hav: 
after him, but I didn’t. Instead I crept down 


knew no more until you aroused me.” 

Ethel took it from his hand, and read the 1 
Richard Mallory, a well-known merchant. —' 
filled with bills; she did not stop to count thi: 
folded it quickly together. 

“You must take it to him in the morning 
May he never know the temptation that assail: 

‘* Well dear?” looking at her, questioning), . 

“O Lee! it was allin vain! And [ knelt 
and plead with prayers and tears for just a nm 
tance, to save his son from starving! All the 
he made me, was, ‘I have no son.’ O Lee, Li 
futher’s heart is like the nether millstone.” 

* Hush, dear! he is my father!” covering }| 
with his thin hand. 

“But, Lee, to think of his abundance. 
White said he was reckoned the richest ma: 
verton. And then to think it is all my fault 
hadn’t offended him by marrying me, you w: 
be dying by inches of privation and hunger.” 

Lee reached out and drew the little tear 

face down to his. 
* “Darling,” he said, softly, “ if six years ag 
have looked shew! and seen all that I mus: 
even to this last terrible hour, | should hav 
asldid. It is not for myself, only for you a 
nie, that I care.” 

Ethel kissed the thin, white hand, car 
tenderly. 

** Lee, L believe I'll just run in to Mallo: 
that pocket-book to-night. Iam afraid h 
troubled about it,” she said aloud, but in bL 
heart she dared not kee, all that money in t 
and they so near starving! 

The next morning the last slice of bread . 
ed, and Ethel divided it between her hus! 
Johnnie. Johnnie saw it, and with a quic 
divined the truth. And though thered lips. 
he declared stoutly, that “ Johunie wasn’t ° 

bit,” and resolutely refused to touch it. Le 
his face with the bed-clothes to shut out the 

“© Ethel! what will become of us!” ashi, 
in his voice. 

* God will take care of us, Lee.” 

“ Will he, mother? will he really?” the li 
face brightening. 

Ethel hesitated a moment before anawer 


was slowly creeping into her own heart. =: 
said, “ Yes, Johnnie; I am sure that he wii.. 

Johnnie went and stood by the windo) 
out thoughtfully, with his pretty, dimp 
crossed behind him. By-and-by a sudde: 
came to him. 

“Is God in the street, mamma?” 

“ Yes, dear, God is everywhere.” 

Jobnnie waited a moment, and then slipy: 
out and down stairs, saying softly to hime. 

“I'm doing to find Dod. I dess he’s forge 
us.”’ 

He was a little fellow, scarce three year 
many an eye turned back to look at him a» 
ed along the crowded street. He was bar: 
and a heavy mass of chestnut curls fell to 
ders. He was so busy scanning every fac: 
that he did not see a great, fiery, black |: | . 
came rushing down upon him from a c: 
The driver saw the child just in time, for i 
luost under his teet, and drew in so sudi 

throw him back upon his haunches, 





him. 











“Halloo! You must be more careful, li: 
or you'll get run over.” 

“I—I was looking for body,’ falter. 

“ bm oy you going this way?” pointing | 

eceute nodded. 

“Thep you can ride.” And John Bre 
it was he—lifted the little fellow in besid: 
he stooped, a nice, light bun rolled from b 
the seat. He had started early, and M:. 
had insisted on his taking a lunch. 

Johnnie eyed it wistfully. 

“Do you want it?” picking it up and } 











to arouse Lee—for it was he—and with her «| 


Johnnie crying for bread until I was nearly dix’: 


by, not knowing or caring for my sutfering. W ' 


thief, and picked it up. I think I fainted the: « 


flame, as Ethel Braddock, coming into the lowe | . 


“QO Ethel!” he moaned, ‘see what I have d.'« 


child’s contident questioning had startledae oo...” 
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his only child was starving—for it must come to that 
soon—he would relent and helpthem. Benny White, 
the man who drove the Milverton stage, was an old 
schoolmate of hers, and she knew he would not ask 
her anything to take her there. 
é It was with a very hopeful heart that Ethel tied on 
her bonnet before the little mirror, and with a little 
pardonablé pride tried to make herself look as neat 
and pretty as possible, thinking with a charming little 
blush, that maybe he might not blame Lee so much, 
after all. Then she kissed Johnnie, and told him to 
“take good care of papa,” and ran out, declaring she 
should be too late for the stage if she didn’t hurry. 

It was getting dusk in the long, narrow streets, and 
one by one the street lamps sent up a pale, slender 
flame, as Ethel Braddock, coming into the lower hall, 
stumbled over somebody lying prone upon the floor. 
She gave a little startled scream, which had the effect 
to arouse Lee—for it was he—and with her assist- 
ance he managed to get up to their room. 

“O Ethel!” he moaned, ‘see what I have done.” 
And he held up a pocket-book to her astonished gaze. 

“You see,” he went on, “I lay here and listened to 
Johnnie erying for bread until I was nearly distract- 
ed. At last he fell asleep, exhausted. I got up and 
sat in the chair, looking out at the crowd hurrying 
by, not knowing or caring for my suffering. Women, 
too, Ethel, their rich robes trailing in the street, one 
yard of which would keep us from starving, when 
suddenly I saw a man drop this. I might have called 
after him, but I didn’t. Instead I crept down, likea 
thief, and picked it up. I think I fainted then, for I 
knew no more until you aroused me.” 

Ethel took it from his hand, and read the name— 
Richard Mallory, a well-known merchant. It was 
filled with bills; she did not stop to count them, but 
folded it quickly together. 

“You must take it to him in the morning, Ethel. 
May ke never know the temptation that assailed me.” 

‘* Well dear?” looking at her, questioningly. 

“O Lee! it was allin vain! And I knelt to him 
and plead with prayers and tears for just a mere pit- 
tance, to save his son from starving! All thé answer 
he made me, was, ‘I have no son.’ O Lee, Lee! your 
futher’s heart is like the nether millstone.” 

“Hush, dear! he is my father!” covering his face 
with his thin hand. 

“But, Lee, to think of his abundance. Benny 
White said he was reckoned the richest man in Mil- 
verton. And then to think it is all my fault—if you 
hadn’t offended him by marrying me, you would not 
be dying by inches of privation and hunger.” 

Lee reached out and drew the little tear-stained 

face down to his, 
‘ “Darling,” he said, softly, “if six years ago I could 
have looked ahead and seen all that I must endure, 
even to this last terrible hour, [ should have chosen 
as I did. It is not for myself, ouly for you and John- 
nie, that I care.” 

Ethel kissed the thin, white hand, caressing it 
tenderly. 

* Lee, [ believe I’ll just run in to Mallory’s with 
that pocket-book to-night. Iam afraid he will be 
troubled about it,” she said aloud, but in her secret 
heart she dared not keep all that money in the house 
and they so near starving! 

The next morning the last slice of bread was toast- 
ed, and Ethel divided it between her husband and 
Johnnie. Johnnie saw it, and with a quick instinct 
divined the truth. And though the red lips quivered, 
he declared stoutly, that “ Johnnie wasn’t hungry a 
bit,” and resolutely refused to touch it. Lee covered 
his face with the bed-clothes to shut out the sight. 

“© Ethel! what will become of us!” asharp agony 
in his voice. 

* God will take care of us, Lee.” 

“ Will he, mother? will he really?” the little sober 
face brightening. 

Ethel hesitated a moment before answering. The 
child’s contident questioning had startled a doubt that 
was slowly creeping into her own heart. Then she 
said, “ Yes, Johnnie; I am sure that he will.” 

Johnnie went and stood by the window, looking 
out thoughtfully, with his pretty, dimpled hands 
crossed behind him. By-and-by a sudden thought 
came to him. 

“Ts God in the street, mamma?” 

“Yes, dear, God is everywhere.” 

Jobnnie waited a moment, and then slipped quietly 
out and down stairs, saying softly to himself: 

“I’m doing to find Dod. I dess he’s forgot all about 
us.” 

He was a little fellow, scarce three years old, and 
Many an eye turned back to look at him as he trudg- 
ed along the crowded street. He was bare-headed, 
and a heavy mass of chestnut curls fell to his shoul- 
ders. He was so busy scanning every face he met, 
that he did not see a great, tiery, black horse that 
came rushing down upon him from a cross-street. 
The driver saw the child just in time, for he was al- 
luost under his feet, and drew in so suddenly as to 

throw him back upon his haunches. 

“Halloo! You must be more careful, little fellow, 


“Do you want it?” picking it up and passing it to 
him. 
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He seized it, devouring itravenously. John Brad- 
dock looked on, shocked. 

“ Haven’t you had any breakfast, little one?” 

**No, nor any supper,” said Johnnie, dolefully. 
‘You see,” with sudden confidence, ‘ we don’t have 
much toeat at our house now. Papa is sick, and 
mamma can’t get any work to do.” 

Mr. Braddock took out the other two buns and gave 
them to the child. 

A sudden light broké over the little, puzzled face, 
and nestling one little hand in one of his great brown 
ones, he exclaimed, triumphantly: 

“T know who you are—you’re Dod!” 

John Braddock looked down with a rebuke on his 
lips, but the child’s serious earnestness awed him. 

“ What do you mean, child?” huskily. 

“Well, mamma said Dod would help us, and I 
thought maybe he’d forgotten about us, and [ come 
out to find him, Mamma said he was everywhere.” 

“No, little one, [am not God. 1 am only a very 
weak, sinful man. Now do you know where you live 
—can you find it from here?” 

Johnnie looked about him a moment, 

“Yes, there is the street, right there.” 

“ Well,” taking out a bright, gold piece, “here is 
something for you. You know what it is for?” 

* To buy some breakfast !’” 

“Can you carry it and not lose it?” 

Johnnie grasped it closely in his chubby little hand. 

“* What is your name, little one?” 

* Johnnie.” 

“ Well, kiss me, little Johnnie.” And the pure, 
sweet lips touched his like a benediction. 

“You’re very sure you aint Dod?” wistfully. 

* Yes, child.” 

Before Ethel had fairly missed him, Johnnie bound- 
ed into the room, his curls dancing, and his cheeks 
glowing, and displayed his tr 

After he had told his story, he stood a moment, 
looking into the fire. Presently he said: 

** Mamma, if that wasn’t Dod, don’t you believe he 
sent him?” 

“ Yes, darling, I know he did.” 

Jvhn Braddock turned his horse’s head towards 
home with a strange feeling at his heart. Something 
about that child moved him strangely. There was a 
certain poise of the little ringleted head, an inde- 
scribable something that brought back the memory 
of another little curly head that he had been trying 
to put out of his heart these many years. 

And besides, John Braddock had not felt very com- 
fortable in his mind since Ethel’s visit. He had not 
slept a wink all night, and although he would not 
own it even to himself, his journey to town was with 
a faint thought—not hardly a hope—that he might 
in some way encounter him. 

As he got out of the wagon at his door, a little 
something in the bottom, on the mat, caught his eye. 
He stooped and picked it up, and went into the house. 
Something evidently troubled him; he was restless 
and uneasy. By-and-by he went up to his room, and 
went to a little writing-desk, and unlocking it, took 
out alittle faded picture of a fair, blue-eyed little 
boy, with soft, flaxen curls. , 

“No,” he said, “‘ he doesn’t look like this, and yet 
he makes me think of him so.” He turned the pic- 
ture to the light, and as he did so, the little packet 
he had in his hand fell to the desk. ‘ He is sick and 
starving—yes, starving; that is what she said,” he 
said, huskily. ‘ It was all his own fault—the head- 
strong boy. And yet / should have done just so! I 
should have despised him if he had not clung to her. 
How pretty she looked yesterday! how like her 
mother!” 

Glancing down at the desk, he saw the pin had 
fallen out, and a strip of faded pink ribbon lay half 
unfolded. It came across him so suddenly he grew 
dizzy. He knew what was in it, but he opened itand 
took out a little coil of purple-black hair, and one of 
brown, twisted lightly together. 

Ah! how well he remembered. There had been a 
picnic, and a sail on the river, and afterward, in the 
golden twilight—all days were golden to him then— 
sitting on the low, vine-covered veranda, at her 
father’s house, they had fixed their wedding-day. 
And he had sportively asked her for a token, and she 
had clipped a lock from each their heads, and twist- 
ing them together, had wrapped them laughingly in 
a piece of pink ribbon at her waist. How wellhe re- 
membered just how she looked that night! even to 
the wild roses in her hair. Afterward, in his anger, 
he had sentit back toher. - 

But how came that child by it, for he must have 
dropped it? A thought came across him so suddenly 
that he staggered and leaned against the mantel for 
support. 

What if that were Lee’s child! But no, it pe 
not be; Lee had no child—at least. not that he had 
ever heard. To be sure he had never taken the trou- 
ble to inquire, but he had somehow gotten that im- 
pression. 

He went to the table; a ‘Bible lay open on it,.and 
glancing down, his eye caught these words, ‘* Whoso- 
ever provideth not for those of his own house, hath 
denied the fuith, and is worse than an infidel.” The 
letters seemed torise upand confronthim. He closed 
the book, but he saw them still. They beckoned to 
him with thin, bloodless fingers, and mocked him 
with wan, pallid lips. He stooped and picked up the 
little picture. 

“© Lee! little Lee! my boy, my boy! God in heaven 
forgive me!”’ he cried out, his voice sharp with agony. 

Again he heard the soft ripple of childish laughter 
through the great, lonely house, and felt the breath 
trom the half-parted lips, and the light touch of the 
soft, silky curls against his face, as the little feet 








clambered up the back of his chair ‘to kiss papa.” 
In this new, swift light, the !ong, cold years that 
lay between, faded away like the morning mist, and 
for the first time in thirty years John Braddock 
wept. The svales had fallen from his eyes, and he 
saw himself as he really was, a whited sepulchre, 
having the form of godliness without its spirit. 

It wasa night of bitter agony and wrestling, but 
with the dawn a new, sweet peace came into his soul, 
and though John Braddock had been a member of 
Milverton church nigh thirty years,;he was never 
truly ‘born again” until that night. 

In the morning he sent for his housekeeper. ‘ Mrs. 
Tibbetts,” he said, “I am going into the city to-day, 
and I think I shall bring company home with me. I 
want you to open and brighten up the house all you 
can. You will know what to do better than I can 
tell you, only make it look home-like and cheerful, 
and have a bright wood fire in the sitting-room, for 
it will be chilly. And here is the key of the south 
wing; arrange that also. And perhaps,” pausing 
and flushing slightly, ‘‘it would be well enough to 
look at the guest-chamber in the main building.” 

He went out, leaving Mrs. Tibbetts staring in blank 
amazement. What had come over the deacon, and 
who was he going to bring home with him, that he 
should look so pleased and happy? Atlengtha bright 
thought struck her—he was going to get married. 

“That is it, you may depend,” she said to Jane, 
the kitchen girl, ‘‘ for he’s gone with his new span of 
grays and the best carriage. 1 declare, I hardly 
knew him; his face fairly shone.” And here the 
good lady fell to wondering if the departed ‘Tibbetts 
looked like that on his wedding-day. 

It was a busy day at the great house; rooms were 
swept and dusted, soft, downy feather-beds were 
tossed and beaten until each particular feather stood 
on its own responsibility. The finest of snowy linen 
sheets, and dainty, hem-stitched pillow-cases were 
brought into requisition, and the long-closed rooms 
looked fresh and cheerful once more. 

There were wonderful achievements in the kitchen 
likewise, and the staid, serious-looking sitting-room 
was metamorphosed into. one of the cosiest of little 
paradises imaginable. Jane brought in her chrysan- 
themums, and put them in the window, and a vase 
of late asters on the mantel. 

While this was being enacted in Milverton, quite a 
different scene was transpiring in the city. Ethel 
had just put on her bonnet to go out to purchase 
some food with the money so providentially sent, 
when a man’s step, firm and quick, sounded on the 
stair. She opened the door and started back aghast 
at the sight of the very man who only yesterday she 
had knelt and prayed to for help. 

* Child,” he said, taking hold of her shoulder al- 
most roughly, ‘‘ Lee—where is he?” 

She pointed silently to the bed. 

John Braddock sprang avross the aries and kuelt 
sobbing by the bedside. 

*Q Lee! my poor boy! can you ever forgive the 
great wrong I have done you?” kissing the thin, 
wasted hand. 

“O father, I never laid up anything against you, 
God knows I did not. I blighted all your hopes for 
me, but I could not help it.” 

A little, soft, round arm stole round John Brad- 
dock’s neck, and a wealth of bright chestnut curls 
fell over his face, and a sweet, lisping voice said: 

“Don’t cry. Johnnie loves you.” 

He caught him suddenly to his bosom. 

“Ts this your boy, Lee?” 

** Yes, father; you see we called him after you.” 

Ethel had come and knelt by the bed, one hand 
stroking tenderly the wan, white face of her husband, 
the other firmly clasped in that of her new-found 
father. ‘This was the tableau that met the startled 
gaze of Miriam Blake as she came in from the next 
block where she was nursing a lady who was ill. 

When John Braddock took her hand he trembled 
like a bashful school-boy. He had not touched her 
hand, or spoken to her, since the night they parted 
in anger so many long, weary years ago. 

Time had dealt tenderly with Miriam Blake, for 
despite the faint lines of suffering about the mouth, 
and a few threads of silver in her still magnificent 
hair, she was still asplendid woman, and John Brad- 
dock thought more beautiful than he had ever seen 
her. 

Just as the pale, slant, October sunshine was slowly 
fading from the Milverton hills, Mrs. Tibbetts, look- 
ing out for the fortieth time, saw the span of grays 

coming leisurely up the hill. She noticed that the 
carriage was full, and saw little Johnnie on the front 
seat. ‘I guess he’s married a widow,” was her men- 
tal comment; but when she saw him assist out Mir- 
iam and Ethel, it all came to her, even before he had 
lifted out a slight, muffled figure from among the 
pillows and cushions. Mrs. Tibbetts went outto help 
him, but he took him in his arms as if he had been a 
baby, and bore him into the bright, cheery sitting- 
room, and laid him on the lounge. But not until he 
had held him a moment closely to his heart, and kiss- 
ed with tremulous lips the white, closed lids that 
were vainly trying to keep back the tears, 

Mrs. Tibbetts could wait no longer, but threw her- 
self down beside him, kissing him, and calling him 
the old, tender, pet names she used when he was a 
little child. 

«© O bless the dear Lord!”’ she sobbed, “ that ever 
I have lived to see this happy day.” 

And indeed there was not a dry eye in the room, 
and even Jane, seeing them trom her seat in the 
dining-room, was weeping softly to herself from very 
sympathy. Mr. Braddock saw her. 

** Jane, my dear little girl, come in here,” he called. 





She came slowly forward, wiping her eyes with the 
corner of her apron. + 

“Well, Jane, do you think you can take care or all 
these folks I have brought you?” 

** Bless you, yes sir; the more the better, as long as 
we are all so happy.” 

“Happy? Why, girl, don’t you see we are all 
crying?” 

‘“* Ah, yes! butitisn’t the kind that hurts. They’re 
blessed tears, sir.” And so they were. 

The next morning Miriaa Blake was standing by 
the window in the sitting-room., A step close beside 
her startled her, She looked up and met a look that 
she well remembered in John Bradduck’s eyes. He 
had a little fold of faded pink ribbon in his hand; he 
unrolled it slowly, watching her face the while, Sud- 
denly she grew white, reaching out her hand witha 
quick motion. He caught the hand and held it tast. 

**O, where did you get it?” sho faltered. 

“ Johnnie says he found it in your work-box, 
remember them, Miriam?” 

**O John! I have never forgotten!” 

“O my darling!’ he said passionately, drawing her 
to his heart. 

He stood a little while holding her thus, then softly: 

** We will be married to-day, dear.” 

“ Indeed and we will not, sir,” with a pretty little 
touch of her old imperiousness. ‘I’m not at all sure 
that I will marry you at all.” 

‘*O Miriam! Miriam! my heart has hungered and 
thirsted fur your love thirty long, desolate years. I 
am fifty years old to-day, and, darling, it will be 
only a little while at best. O Miriam, do not deny 
my life this late blossoming.” 

Just at this moment, unknown to them, Ethel 
looked into the sitting-room for something, and very 
evidently saw something she had not expected. She 
started back with affright at such passionate wooing, 
wondering, as she flew lightly up stairs, what the 
Milverton church would say if they had seen their 
deacon just then! 

She burst into the sunny south wing, where Lee 
was lying, a smile of dreamy content in his eyes, and 
startled him with the story of her discovery, adding, 
“Your father is ever so much nicer a lover than ever 
you were, Lee; he’s just splendid, and 1 shall be 
downright angry with mamma if she rejects him.” 

But she had no need, for before another sunsetting 
John Braddock and Miriam Blake were united in the 
sight of men, as they had long been in the sight of 
God. And so Mrs. Tibbetts was right, after all. 

All Milverton marvelled over the wonderful change 
in Deacon Braddock. A genial heartiness took the 
place of the olden gravity of demeanor. But what 
he lost in dignity and sternness, was more than made 
up in fervor and unction. Harsh rebuke and stern 
denunciation were succeeded by earnest, tender ap- 
peals that were far more irresistible. And Aunt 
Polly Goodspeed—relict of the worthy deacon—said, 
“Verily, the Lord had granted a new measure of 
grace to his chosen vessel.” 

“Almy, my dear;”’\said Doctor Fenton, coming in © 
to his daughter’s—now Mrs. Denver—“ evidently the 
age of miracles is not yet passed. I never saw such 
a change in a man in my life.” 

‘“‘ Who, father?” 

‘““Why, Braddock, to be sure. I methim just now. 
He grasped my hand warmly, saying, ‘Come up and 
see us, doctor. I want all my friends tocome and see 
how happy we are,’ and as I live there were tears in 
his eyes, and his voice was husky with emotion.” 

“Ah, father, what do you think of ‘turning the 
rivers and planets in their courses’ now?” laughed 
Almy. 

“TI think, my dear,” said the doctor, reverently, 
“that God’s hand hath smitten the rock, and the 
waters have gushed out.” 


You 





Lee Braddock, the eminent and successful com- 
poser, is now organist in the Presbyterian church at 
Milverton—not the old, square, red church, but a 
new free-stone one. “ith mullioned windows, and 
richly frescoed ceilings. For Milverton has grown 
wealthy and populous in these years. There have 
been reservoirs built, and new streams let in, and the 
old sluggish river is now a mighty current, with half 
a score of flourishing mills on its banks. Other 
churches, too, have sprung up, and more than one 
slender spire points its long, white finger to heaven 
trom the green Milverton hills. 

Altogether, it is one of the loveliest of our’ New 
England villages, and one of the happiest; butamong 
them al, none quite so supremely blessed as the 
Braddock family. 





A HEARTLESS JOKE, - 

“Why is this park,” said a heartless fellow, who 
met a man walking in Hyde Park with his face tied 
up—' why is this park like your mouth?” ‘ What 
do you mean, sir?” exclaimed the man, indignantly. 
* Pardon me, my friend,” expostulated the questioner, 
“but I think from the manner in which you have 
your face tied up, that you have the tooth-ache, and 
Iam therefore justified in saying that this park is 
like your mouth because it contains several acres” 
(achers). The man was cured. 

HuMAN Sorrow.—Something intensely human, 
narrow, and detinite pierces to the seat of our sensi- 
bilities more readily than huge occurrences and catas- 
trophes. A nail will pick a lock that defies hatchet 
and hammer. The Royal George went down with all 





her crew, and Cowper wrote an exquisitely simple 
poem about it; bat the leaf which holds itis smooth, 
while that which bears the lines on his mother’s 
portrait is blistered with tears. 





or you’ll get run over.” 

“I—I was looking for scmmbaitys?" faltered Johnnie. 

“Was you going this way?” pointing down the 
street. 

Johnnie nodded. 

“Then you can ride.” And John Braddock—for 
it was he—lifted the little fellow in beside him. As 
he stooped, a nice, light bun rolled from his pocket to 
the seat, He had started early, and Mrs. Tibbetts 
had insisted on his taking a lunch. 

Johnnie eyed it wistfully. 
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THE GYPSY BRIDE. 


CHAPTER I. 


I AM about to disclose a very curious piece of fam- 
ily history; but, that I may betray no confidence, the 
circumstances which brought me in contact with the 
chief characters which figure therein will not be 
mentioned, nor will the real names of either persons 
or places be given. 

Some years since, I had occasion to visit a small 
market-town, in one of our least frequented counties, 
which, for the sake of distinctiveness, I shall call 
Bredbury. I stopped at the King’s Head, the prin- 
cipal inn in the town, situated in a largé open space, 
used as a market. Bredbury is an out-of-the-way 
place, and not approachable by railway, so that the 
inhabitants were rather behind the age, and particu- 
larly superstitious. 

Immediately opposite the room I occupied, which 
was at the back of the hotel, was a large house, or 
rather mansion. I cannot say that it was old-fush- 
ioned, or black with age, but it, nevertheless, had a 
strange, deserted appearance. It was surrounded by 
a high wall, and had a large garden, quite neglected, 
and overgrown with weeds. It was an imposing 
building for so small a town, but it looked dirty and 
disreputable when compared with its trim red-brick- 
ed companions, and quite out of place in so clean 
painted and white-washed a place as Bredbury. 

I had not been long in this town before I discovered 
that there was something wrong about the house, for 
I noticed that the townspeople avoided it, crossing to 
the other side when they had to pass it. I never saw 
any signs of life in the house, though, from the smoke 
that issued from one of the chimneys, it was evident- 
ly inhabited. Of course, in such a place as Bred- 
bury, where every one is more or less a gossip, I was 
not long iu finding out there was a story connected 
with this house. The particulars I obtained, were as 
follows: 

Between six and seven years since,,the former oc- 
cupants of the house died, leaving it and some other 
property to a distant relation, or, as some said, to a 
stranger. A few months later it was put into repair, 
and, as soon as this was finished, a stranger arrived, 
accompanied by a lady and an infant. 

This was the gist of the statement; but, upon 
closely questioning those who made it, I found that 
no one had ever seen either the lady or the infant. 
But the notion had originated in a report circulated 
by aman formerly employed in the stables of the 
King’s Head, who, it was affirmed, had it from the 
post-boy who drove them. Both these men were 
dead, sothat Icould get no certain information on 
this point. 

As to the woman, it was severally reported—that 
she was the daughter of the new occupant, who had 
disgraced herself—that she was his wife, who had 
been unfaithful. While others affirmed that it was 
his sister, whose husband had deserted her, and who 
had in consequence gone mad. Again, it was said 
to be his niece or his ward, and that he was keeping 
her out of her property. In short, every one’s story, 
though agreeing upon the main points, differed ma- 
terially in detail. 

The occupant of the house, whose name was D’ Leif, 
was stated to be a very eccentric man, who seldom 
left the house, but when he did he was often absent 
for days and weeks. The time of his departure or 
return was never known, neither could any cause be 
assigned for these sudden vanishings or re-appear- 
ings, and no one knew anything of his history or 
connections. 

He kept but one servant, an old womun, who was 
as mysterious as himself; but it was affirmed that 
she seldom or never saw her master, who gave her 
instructions upon a piece of paper, but never ap- 
peared himself. The mysterious character of his 
seclusion, and his equally mysterious wanderings, 
were sufficient to make the townspeople suspicious, 
and to cause them to form various opinions as to his 
former life, as well as his present occupation. Some 
said he was a miser, others that he was a lawyer who 
had been struck off the rolls. Upon one point they 
all agreed, and that was that he undoubtedly had 
dealings with a certain gentleman who shall be 
nameless. 

From my landlord I learned that Mr. D’Leif had 
one peculiarity, which was, that each year he cele- 
brated his wedding-day, by giving whut he called a 
dinner-party. : 

“On the 26th of May,” my landlord said, “ Mr. 
D’Leif sends over to order a dinner for six persons fur 
the following day. The order is always sent in writ- 
ing, with instructions for the dinnér to be served in 
the green drawing-room. When the cloth is laid, 
and the dinner is on the table, we leave the house, 
and do not return till his servant comes over to fetch 
us. No guests are ever seen; but the provisions are 
all consumed, though the plates and glasses come 
back in nearly the same state as they are sent.” 

“Then,” l asked, “‘ you imagine that there is no one 





All this roused my curiosity, but nothing more oc- 
curred till one evening, about half-past eleven o’clock, 
as I was returning to my hotel, when, as I came 
within sight of the house, I saw a light in one of the 


and paused almost opposite the house. As I did so, 
the light was extinguished, the swall door in the 
gateway opened, and a man issued therefrom. I[t 
was bright moonlight; but as I stood in shadow, I 
could not be seen, while the light fell upon him. I 
felt certain that this was Mr. D'Leif, and I was curi- 
ous to see what he was going todo. I could see him 
distinctly; he was a man of about five-and-forty 
years of age, with grizzled hair and iron gray whis- 
kers. He was not exactly ill-looking—rather tall, 
with a sloping gait. The expression of his face was 
stern, grave, and haggard; his eyes were deep set. 
There was, too, a hardness about his mouth, and his 
lips were slightly parted, which gave it a peculiar 
and unpleasant expression. His quick, gleaming eye 
glanced rapidly and furtively about, betraying a sort 
of fear and suspicion, quite out of character with his 
bony, muscular frame, and strongly-marked fea- 
tures. ’ 
After standing irresolutely fur a few moments, he 
closed the door, and passed on down the street ata 
rapid pace. I followed him, noiselessly, and as quick- 
ly as I could without attracting attention. At first 
he walked very rapidly, at times breaking into a trot; 
but at length he started off as fast as he could run, 
and by the time I reached the outskirts of the town, 
he had distanced me so far that I lost sight of him. 
1 came to a dead halt, and strained my eyes in all 
directions, but I could not see him. 

The road or lane to the left led to the marshes, and 
as I thought he had most likely taken that direction, 
I proceeded rapidly till I came to a turning, when 
some distance down the lane I saw a dark figure hur- 
rying along. I followed at full speed, for it was now 
evident to me, or at least I fancied so, that he had 
seen me, though at the time I imagined myself un- 
observed. The night was perfectly still, and at this 
moment I heard a most unearthly noise; a cry it is 
impossible to describe, but which I shall never forget; 
a prolonged howling scream, somewhat equivalent to 
the shrill cry of a horse, when suffering from extreme 
terror. 

I pushed on immediately in the direction of the 
noise, and in a few moments I came to a bridge. The 
course was nearly dry, and the channel almost con- 
cealed by reeds and osiers; but a little distance from 
the bridge I sawa dark object moving among the 
reeds. It was visible fora tew moments, and then 
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I cannot tell what prompted me, but I felt an irre- 
sistible desire to follow this man, and so, scrambling 
over a gate and up a bank, I passed rapidly along to 
the cover of a hedge, which followed the course of a 
little stream, along the bed of which the man seemed 
to be making his way. As I walked on the smooth 
turf, I listened attentively, and, by the occasional 
splashing of the water, and the rustling of the reeds, 
the swaying of the tall grass, and an occasional 
sight of his head, I could make out pretty nearly his 
course. 

At last the stream widened, and joined the main 
river, and the man scrambled up the bank into the 
tield; the moonlight again fell upon him, and I could 
see that his face was pale and haggard. About a 
hundred yards further, he stopped, then turned 
sharply round, and approached the spot where I was 
standing. I had stopped at the same instant as he, 
and now cowered down under cover of the hedge. 
In another instant, he stopped again, and, raising 
his face, gazed up and gesticulated wildly and fiercely 
atthe moon. I held my breath in dreadful suspense 
‘as to what he would do next. Suddenly he threw 
himself upon the grass, grovelling, moaning, and 
gabbling in what appeared to be a paroxysm of ter- 
ror; then, with a low, prolonged howl, he sprang up, 
gesticulated at the moon, and at length dashed for- 
ward frantically through the wet and tangled grass, 
across a meadow, skirting a wall at speed, and finally 
diving into a dense and closely-planted wood. As 
soon as he entered this, he uttered a peculiar, bird- 
like cry, which was, as it were, responded to by the 
sharp but distant barking of a dog. 

We both continued our onward route through this 
wood out into a green lane, with sloping banks, and 
a high hedge on either side, till, turning an abrupt 
angle, I came in sight of an open space, and saw in 
the distance the red glow of a fire, and the dark out- 
lines of a gypsy encampment. 

For a few seconds the barking was renewed, and 
then a dark form, with a rough shock-head, rose up 
to reconnoitre. The man I had been following 
seemed to be known to the dog, for he ceased to bark 
the t he app hed him, and the other gypsy 
lay down again as soon as he saw who it was. The 
man passed on without a word, till he came to one of 
the tents; then he stooped and entered. 

The moment I saw the encampment I halted, and 
now I retreated to a gate I had seen a little distance 
down the lane, and, leaping it, I stole cautiously 
along under cover of the hedge, till I was abreast of 
the tent I had seen the man enter. From my posi- 
tion, which was elevated, I could see the whole of 
the inmates. In the front, half reclining with listless 
grace on her elbow, was a handsome, black-eyed girl, 
talking languidly to the man I had followed, and 
playing with a child about fuur years old. Bebind 
this group, and in the interior of the tent, a pair of 
keen eyes glared and flashed, like those of some wild 
animal in its lair. They belonged to an old woman, 
who was lying on a mattress, and whose withered 
lips moved as if she was cursing some one. 

What, however, struck me was that the man’s 
whole appearance was changed. The sternness had 
vanished, the brow was smooth, the eye was bright. 
I could hardly believe it was the same person I had 








rooms. I was attracted by such an unusual sight, 





maniacal a manner. Yet there he was, to all appear- 
ance, a bright, intelligent man; and all this was 
brought about by the bright eyes of a gypsy girl. 

Presently the covering was pulled down over the 
front of the tent, and I could see no more. I waited 
for some time, but there was no sign of movement, 
so I thought the best thing I could do was to get 
back, as fast as I could, to the King’s Head. When 
LT arrived there, I fuund both landlord and landlady 
in great tribulation as to what had become of me I 
ordered a glass of whiskey-punch, and, lighting my 
cigar, 1 sat down and related my adventures. 

I shall not stop to describe the wonder and aston- 
ishment of my host and hostess, as I described Mr. 
D'Lief’s strange proceedings, or the curiosity evinced 
by the townspeople to get sight or speech of me—for 
I was now quite a lion in Bredbury—sufiice it, that 
nothing more transpired, except that the next day, 
when some of the more curious went to look for the 
gypsy encampment, it was gong. 

Two days after this, 1 was obliged to return to 
town, and I thought, when I left Bredbury, that I 
should never learn anything more of my friend, Mr. 
D’Liet; but in this I was mistaken. 


CHAPTER II, 


A FEW months, or perhaps a year after my visit t» 
Bredbury, and when Mr. D’Lief and all connected 
with my trip to that quaint little town was begin- 
ning to fade from my memory, my principal, Mr. 
Woodrope, called me in to consult me about a very 
curious case which had been placed in his hands. It 
was in connection with a large entailed estate in 
Cumberland, the owners of which had gone abroad 
and disappeared, or rather, it was believed, had died 
in Switzerland. 

From what I could learn, I found that the person 
in question, a Mr. Meadows, bad been from his youth 
rather eccentric, and had lived much abroad. His 
abilities were of a very ordinary character, but his 
own estimate of them differed widely from that of 
others. He had never, as it were, been a young man; 
but from his youth had been, to all appearance, 
grave and thoughtful, and at times given to fits of 
despondency. His most prominent characteristic 
was his hatred and avoidance of all his relatives; but 
this was in some measure accounted for by the fact 
‘that they were all comparatively poor, and most of 
them lived in hungry expectation of his death; for 
he was unmarried, and at his death a cousin, one of 
a large family, came into the estate. This man, Mr. 
Peter Meadows, our client, now claimed to take pos- 
session, as his cousin had not been heard of for some 
years, and I was instructed to proceed to Berne, to 
ascertain if the report of his death was correct, and, 
if so, to procure the necessary documents to prove it. 

Previous to starting, I was furnished with a list of 
places at which he was known to have stopped, or, 
rether, places from whence communications had 
been received from him. I started immediately for 
Geneva, proposing to trace him thence to Berne, 
from which place his last letter was dated. On 
arriving at Geneva, I found plenty of persons who 
remembered the eccentric Mr. Meadows; and here I 
ascertained that he left in the company of a Madame 
Spyzanna and her daughters. To one of these ladies, 
I could not discover which, it was reported he was 
either married on engaged to be married. 

I passed on to the next place on my list, Lausanne, 
but I could not discover that any person of the name 
of Meadows had ever resided there. Many eccentric 
Englishmen had been resident there, but none of 
that name. I went to a number of other places, but 
could find no trace of the man I wanted, neither 
could I learn anything of Madame Spyzanna, or her 
daughter. 

At Berne I was told that, some years since, an un- 
known and a very eccentric gentleman had died sud- 
denly; but the description did not tally with the 


| man I was in search of, and, besides, his linen was 
| marked “P. P.”” It was here, however, that I heard 


of my old Bredbury acquaintance, Mr. D’Lief, who, 
with his wife and child, had resided at Berne some 
months. Some very strange stories were told of 
them, and some extraordinary scenes must have 
taken place between the couple, fur the people of 
Berne thought the wife as mad as the husband. 
Here was, at least, a confirmation of the reported 
existence of a wife and child; but though it in some 
measure revived the interest I had taken in that 
toysterious and decidedly insane gentleman, I did 
not make any inquiries about him, though I inciden- 
tally learned that he had returned to England some 
years since. 

I was returning home rather chapfallen at my non- 
success, but determined not to give in, when, some- 
how, I found my mind running quite as much upon 
Mr. D'Lief as upon Mr. Meadows. 

I have a knack, when my mind is not otherwise 
occupied, of transposing the letters of persons’ names, 
to see what odd conjunctions I can form. I com- 
menced doing so with Mr. Meadows, and, turning it 
end for end, with a slight alteration or two, found it 
came out Swod , then I tr lit to Ameswod, 
and soon. I amused myself thus fur some time, and 
then I thought of Mr. D’Lief. I shall not do much 
with that, I thought; but transposed, to my surprise, 
it came out Field. Dear me, I thought, you don’t 
improve with the transposition; D’Lief is much more 
aristocrasic than Field. 

At this moment a sudden thought struck me— 
Field and Meadows were almost synonymous terms. 
Could there be anything in this? had I made a dis- 
covery? After a little reflection, I began to see a 








seen half an hour before, acting in so wild and 





description of Mr. Meadows tallied exactly with that 
ot Mr. D’ Lief. 

So vividly was I impressed with the notion that I 
had discovered the identity of Mr. D’Lief with Mr. 
Meadows, that, instead of proceeding home, I re- 
turned immediately to Berne. On inquiry, I learned, 
that Mrs. D’Lief was a very young person, of dark 
complexion, and that her habits were nof those of a 
person used to refined society. By some it had been 
suspected that she was of very low origin; others 
said, be that as it may, she is evidently of Italian 
extraction. But the great discovery I made, and the 
one that confirmed my previous suspicions, was that 
her name was or is (for some said it was a Christian 
name) Spyzanna. 

I returned home well satisfied with myself, and 
communicated the result of my mission to my em- 
ployer; at the same time, without stating what it 
was, I informed him that I had a clue to this man’s 
whereabouts, and I fancied I could put my hand 
upon him at any moment. Though this was not 
exactly what our client hoped for, yet, as I assert- 
ed that if Mr. D'Lief was in truth the man we 
wanrte?, he was decidedly insane, it :was thought 
advisable for me to follow up my clue. 

I started at once for Bredbury, and, as I expected, 
found things in nearly the same state as I had lett 
them. Mychief object now was to prove Mr. D’Lief’s 
identity with Mr. Meadows, without assistance; and 
for this purpose I watched his house day and night. 


I knew it was no use my attempting to gain admit- . 


tance by fair means, for the woman was forbidden to 
answer the door. 

One night I was sitting at my bedroom window, 
watching the back of his house, when I saw a small, 
agile figure spring upon the wall, drop into the gar- 
den, and disappear among the shrubs. I was con- 
siderably startled, for the wall was high, and thickly 
studded with broken glass bottles, and I could not 
uncéisiand how any one could perfurm such a feat 
at 2i, much less without desperate injury to himself. 

No sooner had the lad alighted, than, as if his 
arrival had been observed, a light gleamed from one 
of the windows, descended the stairs, and finally a 
door was opened, and fur a second it gleamed out 
among the shrubs; then all was dark. A few min- 
utes after, I was in the street; but I was too late, 
and all I could see was two figures disappear in the 
distance. I fullowed rapidly; but I failed to discover 
which way they went, and returned home disap- 
pointed. 

The following day, feeling certain that Mr. D'Lief 
was not in the house, I strolled out t ds the 
marshes, in the hope that perhaps I might stumble 
upon him. I wandered on and on till I fuund myself 
in the copse, or rather wood, I have before spoken 
of. 1 had not proceeded far, when I heard, deep 





-down in a dell, the same unearthly cry which had 


startled me the first night 1 saw Mr. D’Lief. 

Lat once plunged into the underwood, and took 
the direction from whence the sound had proceeded. 
Thad not gone far, when the report of a pistol reached 
my ears. I paused, and listened attentively; for, 
though I do not think I am a coward, I must confess 
1 did not like encountering a madman in a lone wood, 
with fire-arms in his possession. However, I soon 
had no choice; for the next instant, bounding to- 
wards me, his eyes gleaming wildly, came the poor 
mad creature. I dropped down instantly, hoping he 
had not seen, and would pass me without noticing 
me. I lay for some seconds, listening breathlessly, 
in expectation of hearing him crashing through the 


underwood; but all was silent. Not a sound reached 


me, except the almost inaudiblé rustle of the leaves, 
and the soft cadences of the wind. The minutes 
seemocd hours, and I could almost hear the beating of 
my own heart, as I lay there motionless, 

Presently, I heard a slight movement in the under- 
wood, and peered narrowly among the leaves, to see if 
I could discover from whence it proceeded. When, 
to my horror, on turning half round, I saw, only a 
few paces from me, a face, ghastly, and hardly human 
in its expression, and two eyes, bright as coals, fixed 
upon me; the next moment I heard the click of a 
pistol, and the sharp ping of a bullet as it flew past 
me, and struck a tree cluse by. 

Without pausing for him to recover himself, I 
sprang up and dashed at him. He recoiled a few 
paces, huried the pistol at me, and then, with a wild 
shout, turned and fled, 1 following him. On he went, 
pinnging madly furward, when suddenly, and with a 
cry, he disappeared from my sight. I had only just 
time to pull up, when I found myself on the brink of 
an old lime quarry, the edge of which was concealed 
by a thick growth of uuderwood. 1 lay down and 
looked over, when a horribly crushed form and a 
blood-stained face upturned to heaven, met my view. 

I hastened back, and, d ding the hill, entered 
the old quarry. He was quite dead ; but, with the 
exception of the blood-stains on his face, there was 
nothing to indicate the mode of his death, and the 
fierceness of expression which so short a time before 
characterized it, had passed away. 

I went back to the town at once for assistance, and 
had the body removed to the nearest cuttage, there 
to await an inquest. I also sent over to the nearest 
railway-station, and telegraphed for Mr. Meadows 
and my principal to come down immediately. Pre- 
vious to their arrival the inquest was holden, termi- 





nating in a verdict of accidental death; and when ° 


they did, and Mr. Meadows saw the body, he had no 
difficulty in identifying it as that of his cousin. 

The old woman-servant proved most intractable, 
and we could gain nothing from her as to the lady 
and child who accompanied her master when he first 


marvellous correspondence in all respects, fur the ; arrived, nor were there any traces of them in the 























house, There were a large number of pap: 
documents piled up in the room the poor m 
inhabited, many of which were of a most extr: 
and ext linary ch ter; but there was) 
to explain the state of his affairs. 

At the inquest, and during the remainder 
stay at Bredbury, I found myself watebed and 
most pertinaciously by a dark-looking gy} 
This annoyed me, but I did not think muc! 
' Our business in Bredbury being finished, 
| turned to London, and I thought no mor: 
| &ypsy boy, so that you may imagine my 




















j present but Mr. D’Leif; and that the dinner-party is 
all a sham?” 

“ Just so,” answered the landlord, , 

“ What do you imagine has become ofthe lady and 
child—[ mean, supposing them ever to have had any 
existence?” 

**That’s more than I can tell; but some say that 
she has escaped, and others that she has been starved 
to death, or murdered.” 
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when, on reaching the oftice the morning a 
return, I saw this same lad had been folloy 
He slunk back and disappeared the mor 
caught my eye, or I would have asked him { 
purpose he was thus dogging me. 

Mr. Meadows had separated from us at 
country town about twelve miles from Bred! 
the purpose of being present at the funeral; 
of his cousin having been sent forward to th 
mansion, it being deemed right that he sho. 
in the family vault of the Meadows, 

Mr. Wardrope and I were present at the : 
and afterwards at the formal taking possessi 





however, on attempting to do so, we met wit. 
unexpected check. Nothing less, in fact, 
previous entry having been effected, and p 

btained by Mrs. Meadows, claiming it on th 
her son, a lad of ten years old. 





tall man, who proved to be an attorney, } 
such evidence as provedjbeyond doubt that 

- in question had been married twelve years » 
to Arthur D’Lief. Mr. Wardrope objecte:' 
score that.a marriage with Mr. D'Lief ha’ 
nection with the Meadows property. 

“Yes it has,” said the opposing attorn: 
have sworn evidence that Arthur Mea : 
Arthur D’Lief are one and the same perso: 
he produced acopy of Mr. Peter Meadows’s :! 
before the coroner. Of course, there was ' 
over this, and, as the evidence of his mar 
indisputable, we were obliged to succumb, 

I shall not go into detail; suffice it, that) 
we were introduced to Mrs. Meadows and! 
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years old, She was a handsome, dark w- 
certainly was a lovely creature, quite * 
character, and certainly looked very youn: 
the time I was looking at her, I fancied th: 
tures were familiar to me, I puzzled an 
and at last it came to my recollection like © 


Common. 
Madame Meadows, as shie affected to br 
haved extremely well to our client. Sb: 


manage the property till her son came o: : 
is now dead, but she is not buried in 
vault, her body having been, it is said, se: - 
but a report is current that there is a sm | 
under a clump of trees in the park, whic): 
dren often visit. 

Not many years since, a celebrated Inv - 
who had been knighted for his bravery, © 
to Caroline, Countess of Wingfield, widow «: 
earl, and only daughter of the Duke of S- 


Meadows, K. C. B. 1 bave always prs 
secret. What would Caroline, Countess « ‘ 
say, if she knew that her dear Sir Arth 
son of a gypsy girl? 


Biographical Portfo : 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of ov 
BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN, 
COLONEL MICHAEL JACKS: ° . 

A SOLDIER of the French and Indian ° 
officer in the Revolationary army, was | 
ton, Massachusetts, on the 18th of Dec 
During the French war of 1758-1763, w) 
ish armies under Generals Wolfe and A 
the conquest of the Canadas, he enliste:' 
the rank of lieutenant. At the comm: 
the Revolation, he was a private in a vo! 
pany of Minute Men, in Newton. On t) 
the 19th of April, 1775, the signal was g\ : 
British troops were on their march f 
for the purpose of destroying the m 
belonging to the Provincial Congress. 
of Minute Men were early upon their pa* 
but none of the commissioned officers 
The orderly sergeant had formed the «': 
there was a motion made to choose a ca’ 
day, when Michael Jackson was no: 
chosen by uplifted hands. He immed) 
from the ranks to the head of thec 
without a word of thanks for the honor 
est furmality, he ordered the compar 
arms—platoons to the right, wheel—q 
ward march! These words of comma: 
and the company were on the march t 
iment at the Watertown Meeting-ho: 
asrival there, the commissioned officer 
iment were holding «council in the sch 
he was invited to take part in their 
He listened to their discussion, but sou: 
and made a moving speech. He told t) 
was a time for all things. but that th: 
ing had passed, and the time for figh' 
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house by Mr. Peter Meadows. To our -.---. 


Mr. Wardrope was about to dispute this, -- 


for she had three boys, the youngest being «'. 


lightning—she was the gypsy girl of ‘: - 


costs, and made Mr. Peter a handsome al: : ° 


The bridegroom was Lieutenant Colonel <). |: 
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| description of Mr. Meadows tallied exactly with that 


ot Mr. D’ Lief. 

So vividly was I impressed with the notion that I 
had discovered the identity of Mr. D’Lief with Mr. 
Meadows, that, instead of proceeding home, I re- 
turned immediately to Berne. On inquiry, I learn 
that Mrs. D’Lief was a very young person, of dark 
complexion, and that her habits were nof those of a 
person used to refined society. By some it had been 
suspected that she was of very low origin; others 
said, be that as it may, she is evidently of Italian 
extraction. But the great discovery I made, and the 
one that confirmed my previous suspicions, was that 
her name was or is (for some said it was a Christian 
name) Spyzanna. 

I returned home well satisfied with myself, and 
communicated the result of my mission to my em- 
ployer; at the same time, without stating what it 
was, I informed him that I had a clue to this man’s 
whereabouts, and I fancied I could put my hand 
upon him at any moment, Though this was not 
exactly what our client hoped for, yet, as I assert- 
ed that if Mr. D'Lief was in truth the man we 
wanted, he was decidedly insane, it;:was thought 
advisable for me to follow up my clue. 

I started at once for Bredbury, and, as I expected, 
found things in nearly the same state as I had lett 
them. Mychief object now was to prove Mr. D’Lief’s 
identity with Mr. Meadows, without assistance; and 
for this purpose I watched his house day and night. 
I knew it was no use my attempting to gain admit- 
tance by fair means, for tha woman was forbidden to 
answer the door. 

One night I was sitting at my bedroom window, 
watching the back of his house, when I saw a small, 
agile figure spring upon the wall, drop into the gar- 
den, and disappear among the shrubs. 1 was con- 
siderably startled, for the wall was high, and thickly 
studded with broken glass bottles, and I could not 
understand how any one could perfurm such a feat 
at all, much less without desperate injury to himself. 

No sooner had the lad alighted, than, as if his 
arrival had been observed, a light gleamed from one 
of the windows, descended the stairs, and finally a 
door was opened, and for a second it gleamed out 
among the shrubs; then all was dark. A few min- 
utes after, I was in the street; but I was too late, 
and all I could see was two figures disappear in the 
distance. I followed rapidly; but I failed to discover 
which way they went, and returned home disap- 
pointed. 

The following day, feeling certain that Mr. D'Lief 
was not in the house, I strolled out towards the 
marshes, in the hope that perhaps I might stumble 
upon him. I wandered on and on til] I fuund myself 
in the copse, or rather wood, I have before spoken 
of. 1 had not proceeded far, when I heard, deep 
down in a dell, the same unearthly cry which had 
startled me the first night I saw Mr. D’Lief. 

Lat once plunged into the underwood, and took 
the direction from whence the sound had proceeded. 
I had not gone far, when the report of a pistol reached 
my ears. -I paused, and listened attentively; for, 
though I do not think I am a coward, I must confess 
I did not like encountering a madman in a lone wood, 
with fire-arms in his possession. However, I soon 
had no choice; for the next instant, bounding to- 
wards me, his eyes gleaming wildly, came the poor 
mad creature. I dropped down instantly, hoping he 
had not seen, and would pass me without noticing 
me. I lay for some seconds, listening breathlessly, 
in expectation of hearing him crashing through the 
underwood; but all was silent. Not a sound reached 
me, except the almost inaudiblé rustle of the leaves, 
and the soft cadences of the wind. The minutes 
seemed hours, and I could almost hear the beating of 
my own heart, as I lay there motionless. 

Presently, I heard a slight movement in the under- 
wood, and peered narrowly among the leaves, to see if 
I could discover from whence it proceeded. When, 
to my horror, on turning half round, I saw, only a 
few paces from me, a face, ghastly, and hardly human 
in its expression, and two eyes, bright as coals, fixed 
upon ime; the next moment I heard the click of a 
pistol, and the sharp ping of a bullet as it flew past 
me, and struck a tree cluse by. 

Without pausing for him to recover himself, I 
sprang up and dashed at him. He recoiled a few 
paces, hurled the pistol at me, and then, with a wild 
shout, turned and fled, 1 following him. On he went, 
plunging madly forward, when suddenly, and with a 
cry, he disappeared from my sight. Ihad only just 
time to pull up, when I found myself on the brink of 
an old lime quarry, the edge of which was concealed 
by a thick growth of underwood, 1 lay down and 
looked over, when a horribly crushed form and a 
blood-stained face upturned to heaven, met my view. 


I hastened back, and, descending the hill, entered 
the old quarry. He was quite dead; but, with the 
exception of the blood-stains on his face, there was 
nothing to indicate the mode of his death, and the 

of exp ion which so short a time before 
characterized it, had passed away. 

I went back to the town at once for assistance, and 
had the body removed to the nearest cuttage, there 
to await an inquest. I also sent over to the nearest 
railway-station, and telegraphed for Mr. Meadows 
and my principal to come down immediately. Pre- 
vious to their arrival the inquest was holden, termi- 
nating ina verdict of accidental death; and when 
they did, and Mr. Meadows saw the body, he had no 
difficulty in identifying it as that of his cousin. 

The old woman-servant proved most intractable, 
and we could gain nothing from her as to the lady 
and child who accompanied her master when he first 








or the 


arrived, nor were there any traces of them in the 
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house. There were a large number of papers and 
documents piled up in the room the poor man had 
inhabited, many of which were of a most extravagant 
and extraordinary character; but there was nothing 
to explain the state of his affairs. 

At the inquest, and during the remainder of my 
stay at Bredbury, I found myself watched and dogged 
most pertinaciously by a dark-looking gypsy boy. 
This annoyed me, but I did not think much of it. 
Qur business in Bredbury being finished, we all re- 
turned to London, and I thought no more of the 
gypsy boy, so that you may imagine my surprise 
when, on reaching the oftice the morning after our 
return, I saw this same lad had been following me. 
He slunk back and disappeared the moment he 
caught my eye, or I would have asked him for what 
purpose he was thus dogging me. 

Mr. Meadows had separated from us at a’ large 
country town about twelve miles from Bredbury, for 


He accused the officers of wasting time, through fear 
of meeting the enemy. He told them “if they meant 
to opposé the march of the British tr ops, to leave 
the school-house at once, and take up their march 
for Lexington. He intended that his company should 
take the shortest route to get a shot at the British ;” 
and, suiting the action to the word, left the council, 
and took up his march. This blunt speech broke up 
the council without any concert of action, and each 
company was lett to act as it chose. Some followed 
Jackson, some lingered there, and some dispersed. 
Jackson’s company came in contact with Lord 
Percy's reserve, near Concord Village, and were dis- 
persed, after exchanging one or two shots; but they 
soon rallied and formed again, in a wood near by, 
and were joined by a part of the Watertown compa- 
ny. They hung upon the flank and rear of the 
retreating enemy with much effect, until the British 





the purpose of being present at the funeral; the body 
of his cousin having been sent forward to the fuinily 
mansion, it being deemed right that he should rest 
in the family vault of the Meadows. 

Mr. Wardrope and I were present at the funeral, 
and afterwards at the formal taking possession of the 
house by Mr. Peter Meadows. To our surprise, 
however, on attempting to do so, we met with a most 
unexpected check. Nothing less, in fact, than a 
previous entry having been effected, and p i 


hed Lechmere Point, at nightfall, and took their 
boats for Boston. After the enemy had rowed beyond 
the reach of musket-shot, this company received the 
thanks of General Joseph Warren, upon the field, for 
their activity and bravery. Soon after, Captain 
Jackson received a major’s commission in the Conti- 
uental Army, then quartered at Cambridge, and was 
subsequently promoted to the command of the 8th 
regiment, in the Massachusetts line, than which no 
regiment was more distinguished for bravery and 





obtained by Mrs. Meadows, claiming it on the part of 
her son, a lad of ten years old. 

Mr. Wardrope was about to dispute this, when a 
tall man, who proved to be an attorney, produced 
such evidence as proved{beyond doubt that the lady 


- in question had been married twelve years previous, 


to Arthur D’Lief. Mr. Wardrope objected, on the 
score that a marriage with Mr. D'Lief had no con- 
nection with the Meadows property. 

“Yes it has,” said the opposing attorney. ‘‘We 
have sworn evidence that Arthur Meadows and 
Arthur D’Lief are one and the same person.” And 
he produced acopy of Mr. Peter Meadows’s deposition 
before the coroner. Of course, there was no getting 
over this, and, as the evidence of his marriage was 
indisputable, we were obliged to succumb, 

I shall not go into detail; suffice it, that in the end 
we were introduced to Mrs. Mead and her family, 
for she had three boys, the youngest being about five 
years old. She was a handsome, dark woman; she 
certainly was a lovely creature, quite Spanish in 
character, and certainly looked very young. But all 
the time I was looking at her, I fancied that her fea- 
tures were familiar to me. I p and p 
and at last it came to my recollection like a , flash of 
lightning—she was the gypsy girl of Bredbury 
Common. 

Madame Meadows, as she affected to be called, be- 
haved extremely well to our client. She paid our 
costs, and made Mr, Peter a handsome alluwance @ 
manage the property till her son came of age. She 
is now dead, but she is not buried in the family 
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vault, her body having been, it is said, sent to Spain; | 


but a report is current that there is a small mound 
under a clump of trees in the park, which her chil- 
dren often visit. 

Not many years since, a celebrated Indian officer, 
who had been knighted tor his bravery, was united 
to Caroline, Countess of Wingfield, widow of the late 
earl, and only daughter of the Duke of Swamplant. 
The bridegroom was Lieutenant Colonel Sir Arthur 
Meadows, K. C. B. 1 bave always preserved the 
secret. What would Caroline, Countess of Wingtield 
say, if she knew that her dear Sir Arthur was the 
son of a gypsy girl? 
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[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 
COLONEL MICHAEL JACKSON, 

A SOLDIER of the French and Indian war, and an 
ofticer in the Revolutionary army, was born in New- 
ton, Massachusetts, on the 18th of December, 1734. 
During the French war of 1758-1763, when the Brit- 
ish armies under Generals Wolfe aud Amherst made 
the conquest of the Canadas, he enlisted, and rose to 
the rank of lieutenant. At the commencement of 
the Revolution, he was a private in a volunteer com- 
pany of Minute Men, in Newton. On the morning of 
the 19th of April, 1775, the signal was given that the 
British troops were on their march for Lexington, 
for the purpose of destroying the military stores 
belonging to the Provincial Congress. The company 
of Minute Men were early upon their p@tade-ground, 
but none of the commissioned officers were present. 
The orderly sergeant had formed the company, and 
there was a motiun made to choose a captain for the 
day, when Michael Jackson was nominated, and 

chosen by uplifted hands. He immediately nee 
from the ranks to the head of the company, an 
without a word of thanks for the honor, or the hon 
est furmality, he ordered the company to shoulder 
arms—platoons to the right, wheel—quick time—for- 
ward march! These words of command were given, 
and the company were on the march to join the reg- 
iment at the Watertown Meeting-house. On their 
arrival there, the commissioned officers of the reg- 
iment were holding a council in the school-house, and 
he was invited to take part in their deliberations. 
He listened to their di ion, but soon got the floor, 
and made a moving speech. He told them that there 
was a time for all things. but that the time for talk- 
ing had passed, and the time for fighting had come, 











good duct during the war , 

In an action with the British troops, on Montres- 
sor’s Island, in New York, he received a severe 
wound in the thigh, from which he never entirely 
recovered. In 1777, the regiment was under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel John Brooks, whose 
major was William Hull, of Newton. During the 
sanguinary battles which preceded the surrender of 
General Burgoyne, Jackson’s regiment, under the 
command of Colonel Brooks, behaved most gallantly, 
and nearly half of the regiment were either killed or 
wounded. 

Colonel Jackson was a man of sound judgment 
and great courage. He had five brothers and five 
sons in the army of the Revolution, He died the 10th 
of April, 1801, in the 67th year of his age. His 
funeral was attended by General Henry Jackson, 
Doctor William £ustis, a surgeon during the war, 
and afterwards governor, Colonel Joseph Ward, 
General John Brooks, General Henry Knox, and 
Joseph Blake, who acted as pall-bearers. A battal- 
ion of infantry, under Major Cheney, performed the 
escort duty, and a company of artillery fired minute 
guns during the march of the funeral procession. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“ Muggine’s” Lobster Trap. 


BY GEO. BANOROFT GRIFFITH. 





Muaorns’s father, a mercenary old rascal, who 
loved the filthy lucre better than his own flesh and 
blood, had been tempted to offer for the altar of Mars 
an under-witted boy, in order to secure the generous 
bounty then paid. 

But his offspring, known in our company to which 
he was attached, by the nickname of “ Muggins,” by 
good luck never had to march beyond the detences of 
Washington ; and after helping to ‘sod ” the embank- 
ments of Fort S——, during the summer, was with 
the company ordered back*to the harbor defences of 
his native State, New Hampshire. 

This unpromising youth wore boots of an extraor- 
dinary size, that he never blacked-save when obliged 
to, and never appeared on parade without having his 
equipments either bottom-side up, or awry and exX- 
tremely dirty. 

A short time after being transferred to our com- 
mand, his hair was shaven off close to his great, thick 
skull, for some offence. Now Muggins had never 
gazed before on the ‘free, the boundless sea!” and 
manifested the greatest delight on our arriving at the 
‘home-post.” His chief desire was to immediately 
indulge in a trial of piscatorial luck, and %eing in- 
formed that you: g whales could be fished up from a 
wharf adjoining the fort, burned with excitement 
until he had taken measures to ubtain some excellent 
rods and lines. 

Having once in his life ate a portion of lobsters, 
which tickled his palate, he applied to a sporting ser- 
geant, whom he had heard formerly lived by the sea- 
board, to seek infurmation as to how the crustacean 
was captured. 

The sergeant wasa “dry old chip,” who loved a 
joke as well as the next one, and it flashed across his 
mind that this was a fine opportunity to perpetrate a 
good one, that would prevent the quester from con- 
tinually boring him concerning maritime affairs in 
general, and fishing in particular. 

So, apparently in good faith, he willingly instructed 
Muggins how to “ take ” the shell-fish, his unsuspect- 
ing victim listening with the greatest attention and 
mouth agape. 

“At six o’clock this evening,” he said, “it being 
low tide at that time, go down behind the fort, near 
the light-house—for it must be a spot where clams 
are fuund—and by spading dig a big hole—the larger 
it is, the more lobsters will you get—and then all you 
will have to do is to wait until the tide comes in and 
goes out again, for it will float into that hole, ana lured 
there by the smell of the imbedded clams, will be an 
immense number of the desired shell-tish.” 

Muggins, with unbounded pleasure, kindly thanked 
him for the valuable information, and immediately 
proceeded to business. He borrowed two nice spades 





trom a civilian living near, engaged a man to come 


inside the lines the next morning, and take a load of 
his lobsters to the freight depot at R——, as he in- 
tended to send them home for his father to sell. Alsv 
paid a fellow-soldier $1.50 in advance, to help him 
make a large cayity in the mud at the designated spot. 
They were promptly on hand at the earliest con- 
venient moment, Muggins’s assistant grimly smiling 
as he pitched in. The sergeant and several other 
soldiers rambled that way, and witnessed the arduous 
task with broad grins on their faces, and unperceived 
by Muggins, exchanged winks with his co-laborer. 

After working for two hours like beavers, the boss 
announced himeelf satisfied with the size of the trap, 
partially on account of an accident—the breaking of 
his comrade’s spade, fw which Muggius afterwards 
had the satisfaction of paying $1.75 to the otherwise 
unappeasable owner. 

He was in such a fever heat that it was impossible 
for him to sleep a wink that night; so he resolved not 
to go to bed, but stroll upon the beach in the vicinity 
of his “‘ fixture,” till its contents were secured. 

When the tide in receding again exposed the unique 
arrangement, Muggins, bursting with excitement, 
rpshed to the eventful spot, closely followed by quite 
a crowd from the company desirous of being in “ at 
the death.” " 

And death it surely was to Muggins’s fond hopes, 
for gazing with distended orbs into the trap, to his 
speechless horror it contained nary lobster—nothing 
but a little sea-weed! The burst of merriment that 
greeted his crestfallen appearance was very loud and 
unanimous. He rushed for the fort with an exceed- 
ingly red face, and hid himself for secret cogitations 
from every eye, for the space of twenty-four hours. 
From that day the sobriquet of “ Muggins” was 
changed for ‘‘ Lobster.” 


WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 

In 1264, there was a woman named Inetta de Bal- 
sham condemned to death for collusion with robbers ; 
she was hanged, and remained on the gibbet (if the 
records of the time are to be trusted) no less than 
three days; and yet she survived to receive pardon 
from Henry I1I. In 1313, Mathew of Enderby was 
hanged for some crime of which he had been convict- 
ed; he was cut down, and revived just before the body 
was about to be interred. In 1363, Walter Wynke- 
burn was banged at Leicester; when cut down, he 
was carried inacart to the cemetery of the Holy 
Sepulchre in that city; he gradually regained sensi- 
bility while the cart was rumbling along, and escaped 
with life. Similar cases occurred in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The seventeenth century was 
exceptionally full of such instances. Dr. Plot men- 
tions the strange lot of a Swiss, on the authority of 
Dr. Obadiah Walker, Master of University College; 
this man is said to have been hung no less than thir- 
teen times without losing his life; his windpipe 
having been converted by disease into a substance 
almost as hard as bone. 

No instauce has been so much discussed and written 
about as that of Anne Green, which took place dur- 
ing the time of the Commonwealth. Judges and 
physicians alike referred to it, as affording illustra- 
tions for or against legal and medical testimony. 
This poor girl was executed at Marston in Oxford- 
shire, on December 14, 1650, for infanticide, a charge 
which could only be proved against her by much 
straining of the law; this severity, and a knowledge 
of the wrong she had suffered in other ways, made 
her ar object of much public sympathy. The hang- 
ing was accompanied by certain coarse and shocking 
pullings and strikings of the body and limbs, which 
in those days were supposed to insure more effectu- 
ally the death of the victim, and to lessen the period 
of suffering. After hanging the usual time, she was 
cut down, actually trampled on while prostrate, and 
left with the rope unslackened round her neck. She 
was putinto a coffin, and consigned to the doctors for 
dissection. To the surprise of all, when the coftin was 
opened, the bosom was seen gently to heave, upon 
which, brutal blows and pressure were brought into 
requisition. The incident was too remarkable, how- 
ever, to remain concealed; and men of superior posi- 
tion took up the matter. Sir William Petty, Dr. 
Wallis and Dr. Clarke, who at that time filled the 
three offices of Professor of Anatomy, President of 
Magdalen College, and Vice-chancellor of Oxford 
University, being present at the intended dissection, 
perceived that the heaving of the bosom was followed 
by a slight rattling in her throat. ‘ Hereupon,” said 
Dr. Plot, “ desisting from their former purpose, they 
presently used means for her recovery by opening a 
vein, laying her in a warm bed, and using divers 
remedies respecting her senselessness, head, throat, 
and chest; insomuch that within fourteen hours she 
began to speak, and the next day talked and prayed 
heartily. During the time of this her recovering, the 
ofticers concerned in her execution would needs have 
had her away again to have it completed on her; but 
by the mediation of the worthy doctors and some 
other friends with the then governor of the city, Colo- 
nel Kelsey, there was a guard set upon her to hinder 
all further disturbance till he had sued out her par- 
don trom the powers then in being; thousands of 
people in the meantime coming to see her, and magni- 
fying the just providence of God in thus asserting 
her innocence of murder.” 








THE BEST Girts.—The best thing to give to your 
enemy is forgiveness; to your opponent, tolerance; 
to a friend, your heart; to your child, a good exam- 
ple; toa father, deference; to your mother, conduct 
that will make her proud of you; to yourself, respect; 








to all men, charity. 
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BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 
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The sun yet unrisen, 
The pale sky unclouded, 
The first breath of freshness 
Comes down through the glade; 
The green spears are peeping 
‘To see earth unshrouded, 
Unfettered and glad, where 
The cold snows have laid, 


There ‘s a faint gurgling splash 
Down by the blue river, 
Where pieces of spar on 
The shallow beach slide; 
There ‘s a smile and a flash 
‘Neath the gay ripples’ quiver, 
As the sun's first caress 
Glints the now unbound tide. 


The lilac’s pale buds 
In clusters are swelling 
In delicate purple 
Spring-gathering plumes; 
Adown yonder slope a wee 
Brooklet is welling, 
And dreaming of nights 
‘Neath summery moons. 


For the sweet woodland echoes 
I’ve waited and listened, 
Yet theyecome with the gale 
In a clear-scented morn; 
And I know that the dews 
Through the foliage have glistencd 
In yon grove on the hill, 
Where the zephyrs blow warm. 


O beautiful bird! come, 
List to the tender 
Love I have cherished 
All winter for thee; 
O, come once again, with 
The songs I remember 
You sang where the spray - 
Washed my nook by the sea. 


At my ear are those notes 
Of aerial lightness, 
Close, close to my shoulder 
A flutter of wings; 
A plumage of beauty, 
Whose tropical brightness 
Is lost in the fullness 
Of music he brings. 


I see far away, 
My senses enchanted— 
I sit ‘neath the shade of » 
The palm-tree once more. 
How its tall, queenly grace 
Has my dim slumbers haunted; 
How oft have I longed 
For the surf-beaten shore. 


Through the warp of fine shadows 
The woof strikes out golden; 
Through the dreams of the past, 
My soul well knows when 
It broke from all seeming: 
And new life has folden 
The veil o'er my heart 
With a voiceless amen! 
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» BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 








Ir was a queer mistake—very queer indeed. If I 
were to speak in terms mathematically exact, I 
should say it was the last extreme of an arithmetical 
series of blunders, extending through the whole 
period of my terrestriah experience. It was a mis- 
take about a lady. Not that there is anything pecu- 
liarly odd in this fact alone, for I am inclined to think 
that most of the opinions, notions, fancies, ete., 
which we entertsia respecting our fair antagonists, 
are nothing but mistakes, sometimes woeful in their 
consequences; but the way in which this blunder 
of mine came about, and more than all, what re- 
sulted from it, was very curious. I was an oddity 
even in my childhood—as my mother has told me— 
cutout for a bachelor from my very cradle; but, as 
the original pattern of this exceptional variety of the 
genus homo is always precisely the same, however it 
may differ in unessential particulars in the making 
up, I grew to that estate with many marked resem- 
blances to the rest of the fraternity. 1 was fund of a 
cigar, hated children, liked a pretty face—if it were a 
good way off, had a nervous horror of being caught 
by some desperate flirt or scheming widow, and 
frequently made a fool of myself in consequence, 
was the prey of everybody who professed to be of 
service to me, from my landlady to my laundress, 
haunted far-up attics most of the time, dined on 
cold bits from a restaurant, led a miserable life from 
January to December, and constantly vaunted my 
independence and freedom from matrimonial shackles. 

In the full tide of my solitary career I had a leg- 
acy. It was not an annuity, not ten thousand dol- 
lars in bank stock, not a number of shares, few or 
many, ina paying railroad, not even an interest in 
the Atlantic Telegraph, nothing that by any effort 
of my imagination could appear a benefit or plea- 
sure, past, present or prospective. It was the guar- 
dianship of two hoydenish girls and their three 
madcap brothers. Can anybody imagine anything 
less likely to be acceptable to a quiet gentleman of, 
say, thirty-five or thereabouts? This extraordinary 
gift was the bequest of my cousin, a lady of whom 
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I had been supposed to be enamored in my youth— 
erroneously, upon my honor. I had been fore- 
warned of this addition to my means of happiness, 
and when, one March morning, 1 was advertised 
that Misses Angela and Rosalia, and Masters Charles, 
Augustus and William Wells, would that evening do 
me the honor of establishing themselves permanent- 
ly beneath my humble roof, arriving by the late mail 
train from the West, I was in a measure resigned to 
my fate. I was prepared to see the humble roof, 
atoresaid, torn down about my unfortunate ears; but 
the dwelling was a hired house, and the landlord a 
very Shylock, and I did notmurmur. But my books, 
my pictures, my pretty Parian ornaments, my 
bronzes, afl my treasures—alas! 

1 was sitting in my library in the evening, luxu- 
riating over a magazine, and breathing the odorous 
atmosphere of the oyster soup that stood on the lit- 
tle table at my elbow, when I heard a coach rattle 
over the pavement with that peculiar plebeian sound 
which nothing but a railroad hack can successfully 
attempt, and instantly I knew that my quiet lite was 
a thing of the past. Swallowing my chagrin in a 
spoonful of luscious broth, I went down to the door 
and beheld Miss Angela in the act of descending 
from the coach. Shade of Titian! The damsel had 
flaming red hair. Wiat could her demented—I 
mean /amented—mother have been thinking of to 
send the lass to me, when she knew that my dislike 
to that particular color amounted to an antipathy? 
I groaned inwardly, but smiling on the surface, said: 

** How do you do, my dear?” 

Then came Miss Rosalia, and afterwards Charles, 
Augustus and William. They were as like as so 
many Fourth of July orations, differing principally 
in their ages, which ran along the scale from eight 
to sixteen. Angela was wild and Rosalia a little 
more so—that was all the difference. In general 
disposition te mischief, in a proclivity towards loud 
noises and ragged playmates, Charles was positively, 
Augustus comparatively, and William superlatively, 
unbearable. They invaded my study at all hours of 
the day and night, got up small wars with the house- 
maid, and waged an unnatural contest among them- 
selves. It was only lately that I had discarded the 
lodging-house system and set up an establishment of 
my own. I had found the new state preferable to 
the old until the invasion of these Goths; but now 
my cook was continually giving warning, and the 
errand boy always leaving. What could be done? 

“Why don’t you get married?” said Angela, one 
day. 

Why not, indeed? Why not? said the disordered 
rooms, the torn books, the shabby furniture? Why 
not? shrieked the poor, abused piano, where Angela 
practised four hours every day. Why not? whistled 
the wind, coming sharp round the corner; when, 
tired of the Babel within, I had fled to my office for 
refuge. Get married! Better get a governess for 
you, Miss Angela. That wasit! Get a governess; 
one of those sharp-featured, elderly ladies who have 
a sourish look, caught from a constant intimacy with 
the totally depraved side of human nature; a wiry- 
voiced woman who shall awe these young rebels into 
subjection. Confine her and them to the third story, 
and thereby secure yourown peace. I thanked my 
good genius for the suggestion. But how shall I ob- 
tain the skilltul general—the acute chief who must 
know how to outwit Rosalia, defeat Augustus, and 
whip William? Advertise, of course. 

I was at my office door by this time, and hastily 
taking a sheet of foolscap from my desk, I sat down 
to write. Now I had advertised real estate, stocks, 
and various goods and chattels in my lifetime, and 
was acquainted with the furms, but this was a com- 
modity I had never dealt in. However, I took my 
pen boldly. 

“Wanted, alady—” ‘ Why don’t you get mar- 
ried?” squeaked the pen. 21 looked at the characters. 
What queer, mocking grimaces they made in my 
very face. Was thatright? It will not do to say 
young iady, for then every miss in her teens, out of 
employment, will be coming to me, and I must have 
some one considerably advanced in life. “An elderly 
lady?” Qonsense! Whoever sees an elderly lady 
now-a-days? Icogitated. ‘A lady of experience?” 
That will do. Rather vague, but still it secures 
something. I began again: ‘‘Competent to take 
charge of five pupils from eight to sixteen years of 
age.” Iwish her joy of them. ‘‘ Mast be qualified 
to give instruction in the—English branches,’”’— 
Rosalia wrote me a note this morning commencing, 
“Deer Sur,”—* Latin,’—Charles was in Ovid,— 
“‘ French,”—of course, the girls must learn to smat- 
ter a little English-French,—“‘ and Music.” ll have 
the piano in the third story, too. 

That will do, I thought, surveying the result. 
Quite comme il faut. I read it over: ** Wanted—A 
lady of experience, competent to take charge of five 
pupils from eight to sixteen years of age. Must be 
qualified to give instruction in the English branches, 
Latin, French and Music.” 

“That ought to bring me the right person,” I 
said, triumphantly, as I dashed off the “Satistuctory 
references required.” 

Isent the notice round to the printing-office, and 


went home a happier man, thinking, as I went, of 


the tall lady with the sharp voice, who was to bring 
cosmos out of my domestic chaos at a salary of so 
much per quarter. I walked along the pavements 
light of heart. The sun was shining; it was a beau- 
tifal spring day. A dark silk and gray cloak were 
leisurely sailing along just before. 1 liked to walk 
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last week’s snow rapidly descending. Quick as 
thought, I swept the dark silk and gray cluak intoa 
doorway and followed myself, just in time to escape 
the avalanche. Where we had been a moment pre- 
vious the snow lay three feet deep. But the lady 
of the dark silk and gray cloak was in a great fright. 
She called me friend and preserver, and various,other 
names quite grateful to my sense. of deserving, but 
otherwise not very acceptable, inasmuch as the 
passers-by began to stop and make sundry inquiries. 
[looked at the lady. The heroine of my advertise- 
ment, the very face and figure my imagination had 
pictured. Here was a piece of good fortune fallen 
from the sky, or, more correctly speaking, from a 
six-story block. But, as I skid, the lady was in a 
fright, and her home was several squares distant. 
She called me by name, too, and informed me in a 
trembling voice, that she was Miss Dwight, the sister 
of my former partner. So I accompanied Miss 
Dwight to her residence, wondering, by the way, 
what had been the fortune of the Dwights since.1 
became disconnected from the youngest son of the 
house, and whether, by any possibility, the Miss 
Dwight who was now talking so fluently about the 
“ Virginians,” could be induced to go out governess- 
ing. I thought she might, judging from the appear- 
ance of the parlor to which I was introduced. Very 
humble but very grateful were the Dwights, and 
when I took leave, so greatly had my sensibilities 
been wrought upon by the united thanks of the 
family, that I was quite sure I deserved a medal from 
the Humane Society. 

“Would I come again?” Indeed I would; for in 
the event of my advertisement failing to accomplish 
the desired result, here was Miss Dwight whom I 
hoped to coax into taking charge of my precious pets. 

“ But why don’t you get married, my dear fellow?” 
said my old partner, Thomas Dwight. 

Mrs. Dwight ejaculated, “La, now!” and Mirs 
Dwight pulled at the tassel of her apron with be- 
witching bashfulness. 

I was humming an air from Don Giovanni the next 
morning, and at the same time turning over hope- 
fully the pile of uncorrected manuscripts which had 
accumulated since the irruption of those barbarians, 
when I heard the street door-bell jingle softly. It 
was a kind of hesitating, reluctant pull, just what 
might be expected from a diffident applicant for a 
place, I thought. My door was open, and I listened 
to the inquiry, uttered in gentle, ladylike tones: 

** Does Mr. Braman reside here?” 

* Not Miss Dwight,” I said, to myself. ‘ You wont 
answer, young lady, I’m quite sure. Nothing less 
than tones ‘ grating harsh thunder,’ will bring my 
wild crew into subjection.” But it wasa candidate, 
I knew, for I heard the drawing-room door open and 
close, and presently the housemaid came with the 
information that a young lady was waiting to see me. 
I went down, wishing I had put the matter into 
somebody’s else hands, fur what should I do if, day 
after day, 1 was importuned by pretty young girls, 
for the delectable office in my gift? But this was 
not a girl likely to be disagreeably importunate. 
There was a free, independent air in her quick, 
graceful movements, and in the carriage of the head. 
Something half-timid, half-saucy, but very piquant 
and winning withal, lurked about the rosy mouth and 
flashed in the hazeleyes. It wasin the imperious 
gesture of the small hand, in the springing step and 
smooth, clearly defined tones. It was not a blushing 
shy face that met my glance as I entered, though it 
was very girlish and delicate. 

“You advertised for a governess, I think, sir,” 
and there was a pleading look mingled with the 
archness of the dark eyes. 

« Y-e-es,” I stammered, knowing very well this 
young creature would never do, yet disliking very 
much to say so; “but Lam afraid—I scarcely think 
the situation will suit you.” 

“IT think it will, sir. The scholars are not too 
many. I have been accustomed to teach a large 
number.” 

“But these are undisciplined boys and girls—I 
should say young ladies—and it requires—ahem—it 
requires a—a lady of experience,” I said, luckily re- 
calling the advertised phrase. 

“T have had three years’ experience.” 

I shook my head. 

“I am sure of your competency, but I fear you are 
too young.” 

A frank smile broke over her face. 

“Ts that all? I’m not so very young. I am eigh- 
teen.” And she shook back the curls from the face 
that did not look sixteen. ‘ Besides,” she added, 
naively, “I look a great deal older in the school- 
room than I do here.” 

* How does that happen?” I asked, much amused. 

“‘ Why, Iam so very dignitied there,” she answered, 
laughing gayly. ‘You would say I looked fully 
twenty.” 

“Tshould be very glad indeed to give you the 
place,” I said, presently, turning over the recommen- 
datory documents she placed in my hand, “ but 
these wild boys and girls of mine would prove too 
much for you. I want a lady of experience—that 
is, about twice as old as you are, and about twice 
as—" 

““ What, sir?” and the hazel eyes looked wonder- 
ingly into mine. 

“ Twice as disagreeable.” 

“T'll be as disagreeable as you like,” she said, 
smiling. 

“No, you cannot attain my ideal of a governess. 


faster in the new exhilaration of my spirits, and I | You are too young, your voice is not harsh enough, 
was just passing by, when sh-sh-sh sounded over my | your smile is too bright, you are altogether—not dis- 
head, and glancing up, 1 saw the accumulation of | agreeable enough.” 





“Do you want a thin-faced, dark woman, with a 
shrill voice and no smile at al—a woman a lives 
and thinks by rule?” 

“ Precisely! You have described her mae I 
returned, delighted. 

“Then I think Miss Dwight will suit you.” 

**Miss Dwight! Do you know her?” 

“Not much. I believe she is in want of a situation 
just now.” 

Then she was the very woman for my purpose, and 
would undoubtedly answer the advertisement. And 
yet I disliked to let that pretty piquant face pass out 
of my sight forever, and so, foolishly and wrongly, 
perhaps, | temporized. I pretended to require time 
for consideration, took her address and promised to 
calland acquaint her with my decision. I watched 
her tripping away down the street, and then waited 
patiently for Miss Dwight’s appearance. But she did 
not come—no more applicants appeared. Very 
strange it was tome. I thought that the supply of 
teachers always exceeded the demand, but here was 
a notable instance to the contrary. 

Meantime my domestic happiness suffered daily 
shipwreck. Matters were coming to acrisis. As a 
dernier resort, I resolved to call on Miss Dwight, 
reveal to her my household misery, and implore her 
aid. In carrying out this resolve, I found myself 
in the small parlor of the Dwights one spring evening. 
Miss Dwight was darker and more grim than ever 
towards the world in general, though I was relieved 
to see that towards me personally, she relaxed some- 
what. I dexterously brought the conversation 
round to the requisite point. I enlarged upon my 
former bliss and present wretchedness, 1 described 
the unrelenting rudeness of Angela and Rosalia, 1 
remarked upon the proclivity to all evil of the three 
brothers, how oblivious they were. of my rights and 
feelings, how, as a sensitive man, I was continually 
shockel by the appropriation of my manuscripts to 
such frivolous usesas kite-making, how I had seen 
a thrilling story, entitled the “‘ Robber Chief: or, the 
Banditti of the Campagne,” upon’ which I had ex- 
pended a vast amount of labor, rise entirely above the 
sphere for which I had designed it,even to the top 
of the tallest steeple, and how I despaired of ever 
being able to bring it to the level of my readers. All 
these details I set forth, hoping to inspire her with 
compassion and induce her to come to’my aida la 
Florence Nightingale. Miss Dwight sympathized 
and condoled, but did not appear to see my aim. 1 
ventured to hint it, very gently, for I knew the 
family pride. 

“T am hoping to find a lady of judgment and tact, 
to assist me in educating my wards.” 

Miss Dwight murmured something about its being 
very desirable, and looking at her in surprise, I saw 
the color come into her face and rise to the temples. 
I was very much astonished, and thinking I had 
wounded her by appearing to know her profession, I 
drew off my forces from that vulnerable point, and 
set myself to work to reduce the citadel by stratagem. 
On my way home [ thought it allover. Miss Dwight 
was poor but proud. She knew me as an acquaint- 
ance of her better days, and her pride was mortified 
at the thought of entering into my service. Appa- 
rently, the best way would be to win her confidence 
by degrees, let her know that I esteemed her merit 
as of more worth than station, and I did not doubt 
that she would eventually undertake the education 
of my unruly quintette. 

Thad just arrived at this conclusion, when a soft, 
clear voice bade me good evening. I had scarcely 
glanced at the person who passed, but now, remem- 
bering those tones, I looked back. 1t was my morn- 
ing visitor, my would-be governess. I was reminded 
of my promise, and the next morning saw me on my 
way to fulfil it. Juanita Bard—that was her name 
—lived a little way out of the city, far enough for 
the air to be full of sweet scents and bird-songs, for 
it was now the last of May. A graceful-looking wo- 
map, in mourning, answered my ring; it was Juan- 
ita’s mother, I knew. There was the same bright 
smnile, the same quick, clear glance, subdued a little 
by the s®rrows of alifetime, but still glad and cheer- 
ful. I introduced myself and made the necessary 
explanations. Mrs. Bard was very pleasant and 
friendly. 

‘*My daughter has expected you. Come in.” And 
she led the way to the cosiest, brightest parlor 
imaginable, full of flowers and noisy with the songs 
of two gleeful canaries. Here she left for a moment, 
and through the open door I heard her call ‘* June, 
June!” There was the tripping down stairs of swift 
feet, a whispered conference, and then June came in, 
as radiant and full of life as a summer day, her 
cheeks glowing, her curls floating, her eyes full of 
light. No, she would not do for a governess, I was 
more sure than ever. I could never bear to see her 
grow pale and sad under the inflictions those fatal 
sisters would devise to torment her. 

“IT have no doubt Miss Bard is thoroughly quali- 
fied in every respect, except that she seems to me 
too young for such an arduous task,” 1 said, in the 
conversation which followed. 

Mrs. Bari glanced at her daughter. 

‘‘That is June’s great trial—that people will per- 
sist in thinking herso young. But June will never 
be old except in years. I expect she will always 
keep her gay, girlish ways. June isa summer child.’ 
And the mother smiled so joyously that it was easy 
to see that her prophecy would come true. 

They were very charming, mother and daughter— 
80 bright, and sunny, and piquant, and yet so gentle 
and ladylike. Poor they were, but with them pov- 
erty lost half its pain and all its repulsiveness. If 
June wore only a print frock, it was always so fresh 
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and fitted her so nicely, she became it so well, one 
could not have wished to see her more richly attired, 
Then the simple furniture was so tasteful and well 
arranged, that one did not miss velvet couches and 
luxurious chairs. There were no pictures, but the 
sunshine coming freely in and playing among the 
plants by the windows, threw the shadow of their 
leaves and blossoms upon the walls of the room. 

There was nothing settled at that visit, and though 
I should have delighted in June’s presence in my 
desolate home, I knew that she, gay song-bird that 
she was, would droop and grow, silent in that dis- 
cordant choir. But I could not deny myself the 
pleasure of seeing her, and «lay after day I walked in 
the direction of that sunny home. Was I in danger 
of falling in love? I esked myself the question as I 
hurried along, rejoicing that every step brought me 
nearer to her. Now the birds had taken up that old 
refrain, and tossed it at me from every bough: 
“Why didn’t I get married?’’ After all, was there 
anything so preposterous in the idea? To be sure 
all my friends called me a confirmed bachelor, and I 
had favored the conclusion, but now things were 
changel. When I said I would die a bachelor, I did 
not expect I should live to be married. But what 
right had I, a veteran looking toward twoscore years, 
with here and there a silver thread intermingling 
with my black locks—with sorrow do I confess it— 
what right had I to gather this morning flower, 
dewy and fragrant with youth? If now 1 sought my 
peer—as Miss Dwight, for instance—there would be 
reason and common sense in my favor. What made 
me think of Miss Dwight in that connection? Be- 
cause, in my visits to her house, which I made when- 
ever it would not do to go and see June, I had come 
to the cmclusion—in fact, I could not avoid it—that 
if Miss Dwight were asked to take permanent charge 
of my wards, with the complimentary title of Mrs. 
Braman, she would not object. Ihope I shall not be 
considered egotistical in making this statement. I 
assure you T did not feel in the least flattered by it, 
since I have no doubt that if I had proposed to en- 
dow Miss Dwight with all my worldly possessions 
and the matronly title, and to throw myself from 
the monument the next moment, she would have 
accepted the offer with delighted gratitude. But I 
was not quite ready for the sacrifice, not until I had 
sounded June. 

“Am I going to be your governess?” she said to 
me one day. 

“Tdon’t know. If you were not too young.” 

“Dear me! Isn’t he hateful, Vic?” to the canary. 
“Always scolding, because one is young—as if one 
were not growing older every day.” 

“Tf you were only as old as Miss Dwight!” I said, 
mischievously. 

She did not say a word, but tapped restlessly upon 
the base of the canary’s cage. 
® “It is a misfortune to be too young,” I continued. 

‘“‘“Notso great a one as to be too old,” June re- 
joined. 

Did she mean that shaft for me? 

** Isn’t it a beautiful day?” I said, presently. 

“It is June, you know,” she answered, in- 
differently. 

I went nearer. 

“TI wish it was June all the year round—with me, 
at least.” 

She took her hand from the cage and retreated a 
step. 

‘So do I. I don’t like the older months—Decem- 
ber, for instance; it is gray and cold. I don’t <— 
December,” she said, coldly. 

Wasn’t that enough to cure me of my folly in wish- 
ing to borrow June, with its warmth and fragrance, 
to brighten the dark, cold days of December? I 
went home morose and sad. I had lived out my 
brief dream ; the summer flowers had all faded, the 
ice of winter had coine. Doubly cheerless seemed 
my home to me now; doubly tiresome Angela’s 
practising, Rosalia’s beydenish tricks, and William’s 
lawless behaviour. I shut myself up in my library. 
The noise invaded me there. 

“Well,” I said, desperately, “I will ask Miss 
Dwight to come as Mrs. Braman, if she will. It 
makes no difierence now. December will wed De- 
cember. <A dull winter they will make of it. What 
will June say then, ! wonder?” 

I sat down, half-desperate, half-indifferent. I 
would write to Miss Dwight; 1 would write to June, 
too, as sharply as I could, taunting her with her 
youth over again. I dashed off the letter to June 
quickly. It ran thus: 


“ MADAM,—The intercourse of the past few weeks 
has convinced me of the impracticability of the re- 
lation I Le es to form between us. Your age is 
an insuperable objcction. I hope soon to place at 
the head of my household a lady of great merit and 
suitability, to whom the care of my wards will be a 
labor of love. 

**Hoping your success in your next attempt will 
equal your wishes, I am very respectfully your obe- 
dient servant, UNDERWOoD BRAMAN.” 


T tossed it from me. Cruel June! Very cautiously 
Iachieved the next, calling to mind the models of 
the “‘Complete Letter-Writer.” I assured Miss 
Dwight of my sincere appreciation of her worth, and 
said I should esteem myself furtunate in the regard 
of so superior a woman. In brief, I placed myself, 
figuratively speaking, <% her feet in the most ap- 
proved style. .I Jooked at the sheet with much the 
same feeling as if I had written the warrant for my 
immediate execution. ‘‘ But it was all one to me,” 
I said, bitterly, to myself. I hastily appended the 
names to the two sheets, superscribed two envelopes, 











the discordant elements in my home flowed into 
mony under her influence. ‘There is no haj 
circle anywhere than ours, and on the whole, I 
gratulate myself upon my legacy. Miss Dw 

° never forgave me, though I explained and apolo, 
till | was weary.. But I do not regret my queer 
take, since it brought me June, 









































folded and sealed the letters, and sent my errand- | 
boy away with instructions to go first to Mrs. Bard's 
and afterwards to the Dwights, where he was to wait 
for an answer. Then I threw myself on the sof and 
passed an hour in gloomy meditation. The boy came 
back, saying there was no answer sent. Very queer, 
I thought. The day moved on, and in the evening I 
was startled by a furious ring at thedoor-bell. Pres- 
ently the boy came to the door. 
“Sure, here’s the letter the leddy has brought 
yees. ” 

“Lady! What lady?” 

“The leddy ye sent yees letter to this mornin’,” 
returned the lad, with a maliciously intelligent smile. 

ltore open the envelope. Imagine my astonish 


ment, when I read the foilowing: 


“ Miss Dwight’s compliments to Mr. Braman, anv 
has nothing to say in regard to his insolent and in- 
sulting note, except to remark that the person whom 
she has charitably supposed to be a gentleman has 
proved himself an unmitigated scoundrel, Mis« 
Dwight was not aware that Mr. Braman contem- 
plated any possible relation between himself and the 
lady to whom he has offered a gratuitous affront, 
and she takes leave to add that no such relation 
would have received a moment’s favorable consider 
ation from her. Miss Dwight passes by in silenc: 
Mr, Braman’s sneer in regard to what he pleases t: 
term her ‘attempts,’ merely remarking that om 
man who would deliberately rep h an 
and defenceless female with her age, is capable 0 
any baseness. Miss Dwight would charitably hop: 
that the merits of the unfortunate lady to whom h: 
refers will exceed his own.” 


What could it mean? I gazed atthe paper i 
blank amazement. Was I asleep? Had anybod 
chlor-formed me? Was ever wooer so treated? | 
sat stupefied—then I walked the floor. By-and-by 
light dawned upon me. Was it possible I had mi 
directed the letters and put them in the wrong ¢: 
velope? It was like my blunders. If this was - 
June must have received the one meant for M 
Dwight. I took a long breath and walked the fast: 
Yes, this was the solution of the puzzle, O, w! 
would June say? Not a word should I hear ' 
morning. How I longed to give the old earth a he’ 
ing push! But the longest night brightens i 
morning, and with the morning June’s letter can. 
It was only two lines—I have it now. 


“DEAR DECEMBER,—I did not tell the exact tr: 
when I said 1 did not like December. Forgive » 
and come to—June.” 


Did I go? Did I take a seat ih the omnibus | 
cause my natural locomotive powers were uneq 
to my impatience? How fresh and blooming : 

piquant she looked that morning! How charn 
the smile, how dewy the rusy lips, when they + 

“Don’t you think I am too—” She did not 
plete the sentence, because— But why shou! 














take you into my confidence? June came to cl 
the loneliness of December; came to make it aly 
summer in my heart. It was wonderful to see 
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THE STORM CHILD. 
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A LONG line of sea view lay before the wind: 
the “ Beach Cottage,” as old Captain Horace G 
wood had christened his pretty house on the : 
A splendid sight, indeed, those long and broad 
dows commanded, whetLer on a calm summer 
when the waves were hushed to slumber, a 
white sails glided by, unruftied by the wind, or 
they were lashed into fury by the wild stor 
winter, playing fearfully with human life, aud 
ing darkness and desolation to human heart 
pleasant homes. 

Captain Horace, as he was familiarly called 
inhabitants of Southport, had traversed the s 
forty years; had been more than ordinarily fort. 
and had now built the pretty Beach Cottag: 
which he could always behold the scene of his 
labors, and had settled himself down to a quie: 

He had married late. His wife was also ad 
in life. No children were born to them, bi 
child within a mile of his home that did :. 
Captain Horace and his kind-hearted, geni. 
Seldom a day passed that they did not en 
somebody’s little one; and there was alway 
foreign delicacy, brought to the captain by the 
of his sea life, or the gift of some young sailo 
he had befriended; and, on these occasion: 
brought out to please the little guests. 

Sheltered from the-north by a long and bi, 
wall, the captain’s grape vines and fruit tre 
out their treasares abundantly; not kept f 











he had mounted a very good telescope, an 
would watch the passing ships, while Mrs. Gr: 
would sit by him with Ler work. 





purposes, but generously shared with othe 
neighborhood had never been so gay and ch 
since he had taken up his abode at Beach Co 
: A little room at the very top of the cotta 
windows on all sides, was bis favorite resor’ 
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should have delighted in June’s presence in my 
cesolate home, I knew that she, gay song-bird that 
ie was, would droopand grow, silent in that dis- 
ordant choir. But I could not. deny myself the 
leasure of seeing her, and day after day I walked in 
he direction of that sunny home. Was I in danger 
f falling in love? I asked myself the question as I 
.urried along, rejoicing that every step brought me 
wearer toher. Now the birds had taken up that old 
efrain, and tossed it at me from every bough: 
‘Why didn’t I get married?’’ After all, was there 
inything so preposterous in the idea? To be sure 
ull my friends called me a confirmed bachelor, and I 
nad favored the conclusion, but now things were 
changed. - When I said I would die a bachelor, I did 
not expect I should live to be married. But what 
right had I, a veteran looking toward twoscore years, 
with here and there a silver thread intermingling 
with my black locks—with sorrow do I confess it— 





\d fitted her so nicely, she became it so well, one 
/uld not have wished to see her more richly attired. 
4en the simple furniture was 80 tasteful and well 
. Tanged, that one did not miss velvet couches and 
xurious chairs, There were no pictures, but the 
inshine coming freely in and playing among the 
iants by the windows, threw the shadow of their 
caves and blossoms upon the walls of the room. 
There was nothing settled at that visit, and though 


what right had I to gather this morning flower, 
dewy and fragrant with youth? If now I sought my 
peer—as Miss Dwight, for instance—there would be 
reason and common sense in my favor. What made 


me think of Miss Dwight in that connection? Be- 


cause, in my visits to her house, which I made when- 
ever it would not do to go and see June, I had come 
to the c»nclusion—in fact, I could not avoid it—that 
if Miss Dwight were asked to take permanent charge 
of my wards, with the complimentary title of Mra. 
Braman, she would not object. Ihope I shall not be 
considered egotistical in making this statement. I 
assure you T did not feel in the least flattered by it, 
, since I have no doubt that if I had proposed to en- 
dow Miss Dwight with all my worldly possessions 
and the matronly title, and to, throw myself from 
the monument the next moment, she would have 
accepted the offer with delighted gratitude. But I 
| Was not quite ready for the sacrifice, not until I bad 
, sounded June. 
‘Am I going to be your governess?” she said to 
me one day. 
“Iudon’t know. If you were not too young.” 
“Dear me! Isn’t he hateful, Vic?” to the canary. 
| “Always scolding, because one is young—as if one 
were not growing older every day.” 
‘If you were only as old as Miss Dwight!” I said, 
, mischievously. 


'| She did not say a word, but tapped restlessly upon 


| the base of the canary’s cage. - 
® “It is a misfortune to be too young,” I continued. 
| ‘*Notso great a one as to be too old,” June re- 
| joined. 
| Did she mean that shaft for me? 

‘ Isn’t it a beautiful day?” I said, presently. 

“It is June, you know,” she answered, in- 
differently. 

I went nearer. 

‘I wish it was June all the year round—with me, 
at least.” ; 

She took her hand from the cage and retreated a 
step. 

“So do I. I don’t like the older months—Decem- 
ber, for instance; it is gray and cold. I don’t like 
December,” she said, coldly. 

Wasn’t that enough tocure me of my folly in wish- 
ing to borrow June, with its warmth aud fragrance, 
to brighten the dark, cold days of December? I 
went home morose and sad. I had lived out my 
brief dream ; the summer flowers had all faded, the 
ice of winter had come. Doubly cheerless seemed 
my home to me now; doubly tiresome Angela’s 
practising, Rosalia’s hoydenish tricks, and William’s 
lawless behaviour. I shut myself up in my library. 
The noise invaded me there. 

“Well,” I said, desperately, “I will ask Miss 
Dwight to come as Mrs. Braman, if she will. It 
makes no difference now. December will wed De- 
cember. A dull winter they will make of it. What 
will June say then, I wonder?” 

I sat down, half-desperate, half-indifferent. I 
would write to Miss Dwight; | would write to June, 
too, as sharply as I could, taunting her with her 
youth over again. I dashed off the letter to June 
quickly, It ran thus: 


“MADAM,—The intercourse of the past few weeks 
has convinced me of the impracticability of the re- 
lation I proposed to form between us. Your age is 
an insuperable objection. I hepe soon to place at 
the head of my household a lady of great merit and 
suitability, to whom the care of my wards will be a 
labor of love. 

“Hoping your success in your next attempt will 
equal your wishes, I am very respectfully your obe- 
dient servant, UNDERWOOD BRAMAN,” 


T tossed it from me. Cruel June! Very cautiously 
lachieved the next, calling to mind the models of 
the “Complete Letter-Writer.” I assured Miss 
Dwight of my sincere appreciation of her worth, and 
said I should esteem myself fortunate in the regard 
of so superior a woman. In brief, I placed myself, 
figuratively speaking, at her feet in the most ap- 
proved style. I Jooked at the sheet with much the 
same feeling as if I had written the warrant for my 
immediate execution. ‘ But it was all one to me,” 
I said, bitterly, to myself. I hastily appended the 





names to the two sheets, superscribed two envelopes, 
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folded and sealed the letters, and sent my errand- 
boy away with instructions to go first to Mrs. Bard’s 
and afterwards to the Dwights, where he was to wait 
for ananswer. Then I threw myself on the sofa and 
passed an hour in gloomy meditation. The boy came 
back, saying there was no answer sent. Very queer, 
I thought. The day moved on, and in the evening I 
was startled by a furious ring at thedoor-bell. Pres- 
ently the boy came to the door. 

“Sure, here’s the letter the leddy has brought 
yees.” 

“Lady! What lady?” 

“The leddy ye sent yees letter to this mornin’,” 
returned the lad, with a maliciously intelligent smile. 

l1tore open the envelope. Imagine my astonish- 


ment, when I read the following: 


“Miss Dwight’s compliments to Mr. Braman, and 
has nothing to say in regard to his insolent and in- 
sulting note, except to remark that the person whom 
she has charitably supposed to be a gentleman has 
proved himself an unmitigated scoundrel. Miss 
Dwight was not aware that Mr. Braman contem- 
plated any possible relation between himself and the 
lady to whom he has offered a gratuitous affront, 
and she takes leave to add that no such relation 
would have received a moment’s favorable consider- 
ation from her. Miss Dwight passes by in silence 
Mr. Braman’s sneer in regard to what he pleases to 
term her ‘attempts,’ merely remarking that the 
man who would deliberately reproach an.unprotected 
and defenceless female with her age, is capable of 
any baseness. Miss Dwight would charitably hope 
that the merits of the unfortunate lady to whom he 
refers will exceed his own.” 


What could it mean? I gazed atthe paper in 
blank amazement. Was I asleep? Had anybody 
chlor: formed me? Was ever wooer so treated? I 
sat stupefied—then I walked the floor. By-and-by a 
light dawned upon me. Was it possible I had mis- 
directed the letters and put them in the wrong en- 
velope? It was like my blunders. If this was so, 
June must have received the one meant for Miss 
Dwight. I took a long breath and walked the faster. 
Yes, this was the solution of the puzzle. O, what 
would June say? Not a word should I hear till 
morning. How I longed to give the old earth a help- 
ing push! But the longest night brightens into 
morning, and with the morning June’s letter came. 
It was only two lines—I have it now. 


“DEAR DECEMBER,—I did not tell the exact truth 
when I said I did not like December. Forgive me, 
and come to—June.” 


Did I go? Did I take a seat in the omnibus be- 
cause my natural locomotive powers were unequal 
to my impatience? How fresh and blooming and 
piquant she looked that morning! How charming 
the smile, how dewy the rusy lips, when they said, 
“Don’t you think I am too—” She did not com- 
plete the sentence, because— But why should I 
take youinto my confidence? June came to cheer 
the loneliness of December; came to make it always 
summer in my heart. It was wonderful to see how 
the discordant elements in my home flowed into har- 
mony under her influence. ‘There is no happier 
circle anywhere than ours, and on the whole, I con- 
gratulate myself upon my legacy. Miss Dwight 
never furgave me, though I explained and apologized 
till | was weary.. But I do not regret my queer mis- 
take, since it brought me June. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE STORM CHILD. 
BY MRS. MARY A. LOWELL. 


A LONG line of sea view lay before the windows of 
the “‘ Beach Cottage,” as old Captain Horace Green- 
wood had christened his pretty house on the shore. 
A splendid sight, indeed, those long and broad win- 
dows commanded, whetLer on a calm summer day, 
when the waves were hushed to slumber, and the 
white sails glided by, unruftied by the wind, or when 
they were lashed into fury by the wild storms of 
winter, playing fearfully with human life, aud bring- 
ing darkness and desolation to human hearts and 
pleasant homes. 

Captain Horace, as he was familiarly called by the 
inhabitants of Southport, had traversed the seas for 
forty years; had been more than ordinarily fortunate, 
and had now built the pretty Beach Cottage, from 
which he could always behold the scene of his former 
labors, and had settled himself down to a quiet life. 

He had married late. His wife was also advanced 
in life. No children were born to them, but nota 
child within a mile of his home that did not love 
Captain Horace and his kind-hearted, genial wife. 
Seldom a day passed that they did not entertain 
somebody's little one; and there was always some 
foreign delicacy, brought to the captain by the friends 
of his sea life, or the gift of some young sailor whom 
he had befriended; and, on these occasions, it was 
brought out te please the little guests. 

Sheltered trom the-north by a long and bigh brick 
wall, the captain’s grape vines and fruit trees gave 
out their treasures abundantly; not kept fur selfish 
purposes, but generously shared with others. The 
neighborhood had never been so gay and cheerful as 
since he had taken up his abode at Beach Cottage. 

A little room at the very top of the cottage, with 
windows on all sides, was his favorite resort. Here 
he had mounted a very good telescope, and here he 

would watch the passing ships, while Mrs. Greenwood 


| . Would sit by him with her work. 
i 


She, too, loved the ocean. She had been with her 
husband on two or three long voyages, and had 
learned to delight in the various moods the sea 
assumed. Fear had no place in her mind, if Captain 
Horace was near her. She had such confidence in 
his skill, that she had never a thought of foreboding 
during her voyages. 

And now, settled down beside him, in their pleas- 
ant home, ‘she was perfectly happy. The captain 
boasted that his wife had no ‘“‘nerves.” If she pos- 
sessed them, they were. never troublesome. Calm 
and serene as a May morning, she was ready for any 
emergency, and so, was the efficient friend of the en- 
tire neighborhood—it might be said of the entire 
town of Southport. 

Near there, lived another son of Ocean, Captain 
John Harrod. Though not as fortunate in money 
matters as his neighbor, John Harrod possessed 
treasures which were denied to Captain Horace. His 
house literally swarmed with children—a host which 
he could have but scantily fed, had it not been for 
the rich gifts of the sea, which he almost daily 
brought in his little boat, for his table. How often 
he blessed God for this rich boon from the depths of 
that ocean which, in some respects, had been nig- 
gardly to the industrious old sailor. Many a fine 
tish, too, found its way to Captain Horace, and many 
a bright silver coin was dropped into the little pocket 
of his young namesake, Horace Harrod, in return. 
And various other mutual kindnesses and attentions 
had bound the neighbors together in peaceful and 
happy fellowship, in which the two wives bore their 
full part. 

As John Harrod’s boys grew up, Captain Horace 
interested himself in their welfare, and found them 
employment; most of them preferring their father’s 
former occupation, despite his ill-furtune in following 
it. 

On one snowy and dismal afternoon, Harrod en- 
tered his neighbor’s house, and went straight up to 
the room that held the telescope. The captain heard 
his footstep, and followed quickly. 

“ There will be a terrible storm soon, Horace,” said 
the visitor, his hand trembling a little as it sought to 
adjust the instrument to his eye. 

“Maybe, and maybe not,” was the captain’s 
answer, 

He knew that Harrod was daily expecting one of 
his sons—Sidney, who was his mother’s darling, and 
that a storm could scarcely fail to prove fatal to him, 
if he were unable to keep off the shore. 

Already the sea had assumed a threatening aspect, 
like that which she ever puts on when she calls her 
victims to their destruction. 

Over the whole sweep of the bay, the waves were 
black and gloomy looking, save where the edges were 
tipped with white foam that leaped high in fury, 
while, far out beyond the surf, the sea spread out its 
dark green troubled waters, unbroken by a single 
prow. 

For hours, the two men had watched, alternately, 
through the telescope, for somé coming sail. They 
knew that if any vessel were near enough to hope 
that the run might be made before the darkness 
should come on, it would surely be attempted. But 
now, night was closing in rapidly, and they hoped 
that none had been near. 

Slowly they felt their way down the stairs to the 
cheerful sitting-room, where Mrs, Greenwood had 
alrealy lighted her bright astral lamp, and had 
placed another, as was her constant custom, in the 
window, as a beacon. 

Every sailor on the coast knew ‘the Greenwood 
beacon light;” for it bad shone there every night 
since the captain’s house was built. 

The table was laid for tea, and Harrod yielded to 
the attractions of hot biscuit, cold chicken and dainty 
marmalade, though almost ashamed to stay while his 
family were supping at home, on such meagre fare 
as they could afford. 

“ Run home for your wife, John,” was the captain’s 
command, when he saw his hesitation; and Jolin 
waited not for a second bidding, He ran along the 
little garden that separated the houses, and soon 
returned with Mrs. Harrod, and they drank their tea 
with many a heartfelt expression of hope that noth- 
ing should come near the coast that stormy night. 

A noise like that of a gun smote their ears as they 
spoke—a duil, muffled sound, that started them 
quickly trom the table, and sent them, with white 
lips and throbbing hearts, to the windows, where 
only deepest darkness answered their asking eyes. 


It was long before their anxiety found a voice. 
Then the silence was broken by Captain Greenwood, 
who said, fervently, in a reverential tune, “God help 
the poor sailors, this bitter night!’ 

Already the ground was covered deeply with snow, 
and the storm was increasing with frightful rapidity. 
The wind howled and groaned hideously, tossing the 
snow into great drifts, and blocking up doors and 
windows. The beacon light alone threw a single 
ray across the wide beach, revealing the blackness 
that lay beyond its reach. 

**T cannot stay here, while men may be perishing 
near us!”? was the exclamation of John Harrod, as 
he put on his weather-stained jacket, heavy with so 
many salt drenchings. The captain said not a word, 
but, disappearing from the room as if to wait on his 
friend out, he, too, departed fur the beach. 

The two sat down upon a great rock from which 
the snow had been blown away, and with the salt 
spray and fierce storm half blinding their eyes, peered 
out into the darkness. 

They had sat thus for only a short time, when fires 
were lighted along the beach—tires which it seemed 





mockery to kindle, since they were perpetually being 





put out by the storm. At last, they succeeded in 
uniting them all in a single blaze, so powerful as to 
defy the power of the wind to extinguish—fresh com- 
bustibles being added every moment, in large quan- 
tities. Streaming far over the waves, the light re- 
vealed the spectre ofa ship. Sounds of distress came 
to their ears, telling the fearful tale of hopeless ship- 


“ You are right, little woman. The child’s infirm- 
ities will but make her dearer to us. She has ev- 
idently been tenderly trained by her own parents, 
and we will try to fill their places to their orphan.” 

“ Who saved me?” suddenly asked little Meeta, as 
they sat around the breakfast table. ‘ I remember 





wreck and, perhaps, doomed lives, 

“©, for a life-boat!” exclaimed John Harrod. 
“How can I sit here, with folded hands, and do noth- 
ing for the poor suffering souls yonder?” 

* But you cannot help them now, and it would be 
perfect suicide to attempt it. Bear it bravely, old 
friend! It may nut be your son who is struggling 
there. There are a dozen vessels expected, and it 
may be that this one is not his. Keep up a good 
heart, John. There is hope yet.” 

* Don’t speak to me, Horace; I cannot bear it now.” 

John moved his seat further from his friend, as if 
to enforce his words; but, as he did so, a terrible 
crash was heard above the awful sound of the storm, 
that almost stopped his heart-beats. He returned to 
the spot he had first left, and laid his trembling hand 
upon the shoulder of his old comrade. 

‘““That was my Sidney’s death-blow, Horace,’’ he 
murmured, hoarsely. ‘God help his poor mother! 
for her heart®will be broken for the dear boy.” 

“ Wait and hope, John; wait and hope. There 
were strong swimmers in that ship, undoubtedly, 
and Sidney has breasted the waves from his child- 
hood. Don’t be disheartened yet. See!” he said, as 
the watch-tires showed a lung line of men upon the 
beach, with ropes ready to throw out seaward, “see, 
the men are doing their best. Let us trust that they 
may yet save the poor fellows yonder.” 

The vessel, whatever it might be, had certainly 
broken in pieces, and those on board hal been com- 
mitted to the mercies of the great deep. Some had 
availed themselves of a piece of board, a bit of spar, 
or a bale of cotton. Others, strong and active swim- 
mers, had thrown off superfluous clothing, and were 
fighting with the angry ocean for their lives. 

One brave and gentle youth, with a knightly spirit 
and noble self-sacrifice, had taken a little child in 
his arms, as tenderly as a nurse takes an infant, and, 
at the risk of his life, was buffeting the wild waves 
with the strength needed for the occasion. 

The child's father and mother had both perished 
in the first great plunge from the ship’s deck. She 
had seen their death, and now clung to that brave 
youth as if he were her last friend. 

The fierce waves bore him onward, with his burden 
of human life. One arm was around her, the other 
buffeted the frightful billows with a strength born of 
a hervic courage. Once or twice, he found her weight 
leaning heavily against his arm, as if worn out with 
the terrible struggle; but it did not stay his exertions. 
Dead or alive, he was bound to bring her to the 
shore, or perish in the attempt. 

They neared the beach—the child and her boyish 
preserver. One desperate effort more, and he would 
save her. It was made, and they lay upon the sands, 
exhausted and motionless. One strong red glow from 
the watch-fire played on the girl's white arm, and 
touched it with a fiery tint. A fisherman saw it, and 
bore the still, unconscious forms further up the 
beach, laying them at the very fect of Captain Horace 
and his friend, who had marked the struggle for life, 
and had already identified the form of Sidney Harrod. 
The lad had not fainted, but exhaustion had made 
him silent. He knew at whose feet he lay, but it 
was impossible for him to speak or move. His 
father’s hands were busily employed in rubbing him, 
and a kind tisherman brought some wine anda warm 
coat to wrap his drenched turm. 

Meanwhile, Captain Horace had raised the child in 
his arms, and, wrapping her in his own “ dread- 
nought,” had carried her to his own house. 

Never had the orderly house of Mrs. Greenwood 
been thrown into such confusion as now. The water 
dripped from the child’s garments on the carpet, and 
the pretty damask couch bore marks of wet that 
never wholly disappeared. But the good lady saw 
not and cared not, when she saw the blue eyes open, 
and heard the long sigh that betrayed that life was 
still busy beneath those eyelids and within that heart. 
Her good husband looked on delightedly at the suc- 
cess of her simple but effectual remedies. 

The child was a little creature, slight and short— 
hardly the size of one of eight years old, although 
she was really eleven. Her eyes and hair were beau- 
tiful; but except for these, she was plain, and even 
homely. Her hair was of a chestnut brown, and, 
after the sea-water had been washed away, hung in 
bright, shining curls—so long as to nearly hide the 
defect of the right shoulder that had grown out. The 
face, homely as it was, beamed with a sweet expres- 
sion, and the blue eyes danced with good nature, 
though sometimes overflowing with tears, when she 
spoke of her dead parents. She knew of no relatives. 
Her father had once been rich, she said, but was quite 
poor when they sailed. He had taken passage to 
this country, hoping to be more fortunate here. 

So much of the family history Captain Greenwood 
gathered from the little girl, when she awoke the 
next morning without a trace of the exhaustion and 
fatigue of the night. Long before she arose, the 
question had been settled as to her future; and the 
happiness of finding anew father and mother, seemed 
to console her, in a great degree,for the loss of her own. 

“Poor child!” said kind Mrs. Greenwood, “ there 
are many who would make her deformity an objec- 
tion to adopting her. People who go to orphan 
asylums, I have noticed, always select the most beau- 
tiful children, Let us, dear Horace, show the world 
that such motives do not influence us.” 





thing after 1 saw my father and mother washed 
from the deck.” And she wept bitterly at the ter- 
rible remembrance. 

“Sidney Harrod,” answered Captain Horace. 
“The poor boy and yonrself were both insensible 
when you were brought to us.” 

O, was Sidney alive? And did he save me, and 
how?” 

She sat, during the relation, with clasped hands 
and a face crimsoning with gratitude and love. 

“He was my friend all the voyage. I might have 
known he would be the one to save me. But the 
other poor fellows—were any of them lost?” 

“Not a man!” answered the captain. ‘ Wonder- 
fully indeed did God preserve the lives of 80 many in 
such extreme peril. Not a soul perished after the 
ship went to pieces. All who died were previously 
washed from the deck.” 

* And where is Sidney now?” 

“ With his family at home. I have sent to inquire 
for him this morning, and he says he will see his 
little friend before night.” 

“Tam so glad!” 

And glad indeed she was, if one might judge from 
her varying color when, at sunset, the young sailor 
came in—pale, indeed, and worn, and supported by 
his father, who wore a look of unutterable thankful- 
ness—but with a happy face at once more seeing the 
child who had been so dear to him through the 
voyage, and whose affliction he had so sincerely 
pitied. 

“But I have a new father and mother,” she said, 
smiling through her tears. ‘And we shall live so 
near, too. O, I am so glad!” 

But she cried herself sick when Sidney went on 
his next voyage; and the captain’s telescope was 
seldom without a blue eye peering through it, to 
watch for his coming home. 

*“T do fear for Meeta,” said Mrs. Greenwood to her 
husband. “She loves that boy with all her heart, 
and, man-like, he will see some fairer girl, and make 
our poor child miserable.” 

“Nonsense, wife! Sid Harrod is not the youth I 
take him for, if he does not love Meeta better, even, 
than she loves him. Why, the very fact of his sav- 
ing her life will bind him to ner forever. Why didI 
love you? Not for your beauty, you dear vld homely 
wife—but because you fell into my arms, from a tree, 
when the fall would otherwise have been your death. 
From that moment, I saw no beauty in another that 
could have wiled my heart from you. And now that 
you have adopted this little waif, you are still dearer, 
if possible, than ever.” 

* Hush, Horace! you are laughing at me. I have 
often been tempted to regret that I was not half 
handsome enough for you—and see! I am growing 
gray,,too!” And she held up a glossy black curl 
with silver threads intermingled. 

“Every silver hair is worth more to me thana 
hundred other women! There, can I say anything 
more gallant than that to my dear old lady-love?” 

“No, you old goose!” she laughingly rejoined, and 
resumed her sewing—not without a tear in her eye, 
as she worked upon a little new dress for Meeta. 





It is now seven years since the little girl has been 
the best of daughters to the kind old couple. To- 
morrow is her eighteenth birthday, and Meeta was 
to be married to the young captain of the ‘‘ Grace 
Darling,” Sidney Harrod. The youth has prospered 
most wor2crfally. For seven years he has had for- 
tunate voyages, and has been respected and beloved 
by every one connected with him. Captain Horace 
premised him long ago that he should marry Meeta 
wh the “captain” should be prefixed to his 
name; and Sidney has just returned from his first 
voyage in that capacity. 

Meeta will never leave her adopted parents; nor 
will Sidney desire it. Beach Cottage is their home 
still, and John Harrod, grown gray with years, still 
lives near them, his own home made bright and 
happy by the filial generosity of his children. 
Through their kindness, he and his wife live lux- 
uriously, and both love Meeta as dearly as they do 
their own. ‘hey call her the * Gift of the Sea,” and 
never was a gift more highly prized. 

To-night, they are arranging a table with precious 
gifts for her, that she will not know of until she 
walks into the room to-morrow, in her bridal dress. 
Then, if nét so lovely as some brides, she will be as 
truly beloved as any that ever wore the wedding 
garment; and Sidney Harrod wili be as proud of her 
as ever bridegroom could be of the “ tallest, straight- 
est and handsomest.” 

Reader, if you ever visit Southport, ask for ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Horace.” Proud and glad will he be to show 
you his dear old wife, his daughter and her sailor 
husband, his pretty “‘ Beach Cottage” telescope, and 
all his garden and its abundant vines and fruit trees; 
nor will he fail to call in his friend, John Harrod, 
when together they will relate how the “Storm 
Child” was brought to them on that terrible night, 
when the king of the tempest seemed waiting to 
destroy the fragile life. 

They will tell you the story in more thrilling and 
life-like language than my poor pen can write it; 
and, although if you stay long enough, they will tell 
you whole volumes of tales of the sea, you will see 
that none are dwelt upon with such deep and tender 
pathos as that of the Storm Child. 
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eps my country, of seeing this colony lost to her.” 


regret that one possessing such deep and statesman- 
like wisdom, should be lost to his country so young, 
and that he did not live to take part in the mighty 
events which marked the remainder of the century. 

We notice that Mr. Bancroft denies the authen- 
tivity of the letter. It is attracting considerable at- 
tention, and bids fair to produce an interesting and 
valuable discussion, which we await with impatience. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1866. 








Giiiott, Thomes & Talbot, 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 


HABITS OF INSECTS. 


Nothing is more interesting than to study the 
habits of the insect world; and in doing this, the first 
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thing that strikes us is the astonishing rapidity with 
which they multiply. But for this wonderful fecun- 
dity they would soon die out, as they are nearly all 
in their turn the food of other classes in the order of 
nature. A female ant lays ninety thousand eggs per 
day, the queen bee between five and six thousand, 
and the wasp about three thousand. A single plant 
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louse will in the fifth generation have a progeny of 





bec. For the benefit of the reader, we 
translation of a portion of it. 


Behold me, then, beaten without remedy.” 


prophecy. 


P any other species of created beings. No bird can fly 
. perp over Carlyle yoo oepeag the boi aire with the rapidity of an insect, or for so long a time. 
ew Gays ago, we were AtiTac y & remarkable | The butterfly has the best constructed wings k 

letter of the Marquis de Montcalm, who fell at Que- z ppc in 


to science, and they are made upon the plan which 





: Saturday | six billions of lice, and be liviug at that time. 
si.8 Gomerens Street, Boston, Mase at we tear te | ‘The muscular activity of insects i very great. A 
copies, 10 cents. Sold by all newsdealers. flea leaps to a distance of more than two hundred 
times the length of its own body, which is an achieve- 
. A REMARKABLE LETTER. ment greater in proportion than can be claimed by 
* Camp before Quebec, 24th August, 1759. 
* ‘The capture of Quebec depends 
on a coup de main. The English are masters of the 
river; they have only to effect a descent upon the 
shore where this city, without fortifications, and de- 
funceless, is situated. Behold them then offering me 
battle, which I could not refuse, and could not win. 
Indeed, if M. Wolfe understands his business, he has 
only to make the attempt, to bring about the most 
important and disastrous results to my army. My 
Canadians, without discipline, tren#bling at the sound | 1 nover ceases growing, and in this differs from-all 
of a drum and military music, disordered by this | oiher trees. Its branches throw out slender fibres, 
scare, would not keep their ranks. Besides this, | which grow downwards, and increase in size as they 
they are without bayonets with which to meet those | nearthe ground. Upon reaching the earth’s surface, 
of the enemy, and they have no resource but flight. 
How clearly the writer predicts the manner of his banks of the river Nerbudda there is a noted banian, 
subsequent defeat, the reader will see at a glance. which was once capable of receiving seven thousand 
Then, after avowing his intention not to survive his “ en beneath ite shade. It is much reduced in.size, 
defeat, he enters upon a still more remarkable ut still covers a circumference of over two thousand 


“‘T will at least console myself for my misfortune, 
and the loss of the colony, but the sincere conviction 
that this defeat will one day be in reality a victory for 
my country; and that the conqueror, in thus aggran- 
dizing himself, will find ruin even in this: conquest. with them to a farm-house about Dumfries, which 
What I have said may seem paradoxical to you, my and popularly called the Hottentots’ bread. It grows 

dear cousin; but a moment of political reflection, a 
clear understanding of affairs in America, and the 
truth will burst upon you in all its brilliancy. 
Nobody will obey, unless compelled by necessity. 
Look at these people, restraint of any kind js a | 4T@ OF 
nuisance to them; and of all menin the world the 


who expatriated themselves during the troubles of | °f Europe. 
Old England, on account of being the victims of its 
dissensions, and menaced in their rights; and who 
sought in America a land where they could live and 
die free, and almost independent ; and these children 
have not degenerated from the republican sentiments 
of their fathers. Others are fves to all society and 


9 | civil s declare to possess the greatest light- 

ness and strength. A humble-bee has been known 
to dist: al tive going at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, and a dragon-fly to escape from a 
swallow after an hour’s chase. A few ants will draw 
from their hill a large caterpillar; and a few burying. 
beetles will place a mole under the earth in an hour, 
which is a feat equal to as many men burying a large 
whale in the same space of time. 








THE BANIAN TREE. 
The most famous tree in the world’ is the banian. 


they strike in, and become large trunks, and, in 
their turn, go through the same operation. On the 


type of the Deity. 
HOTTENTOT BREAD. 


There is in the south of Africa a curious plant 
known to science as the testudinaria elephantipes, 





partly above and partly below the surface of the 
ground. From the top of this root-stock, which is 
* «| large and rough, and covered with a coating resem- 

bling scales, grow a number of delicate vines, which 
ted with beautiful flowers. Upon re- 
moving the scales, the root is found to contain a soft 





secret, that she was the Virgin Mary, who hal been 
English are the most impatient of obeying anybody. | SUbstance somewhat resembling the yam, and which 
But if this is the case with the English in Europe, it 
is still more so with the English in America. A large 
portion of the colonists are the children of those men 


is eaten by the natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The rare beauty of the flower has sometimes caused 
it to be added to the collections in the conservatories 





JAPANESE PIGs. 


pigs, which attracted great attention at the time. 


a Frenchman, for the imminent danger that threat- 


, The predictions in the above extracts, if the letter | poems which will be published in our next number: 
is genuine, are truly remarkable, and we can but 


feet. The Hindoos generally regard this tree as a | °ettain class of people in Scotland about eighty years 

ago. A Mrs. Elizabeth Buchan, who had been bred 
in the Scotch Episcopal Church, and who had left it 
to become a Dissenter at her marriage, commenced 
to preach doctrines of herown. She gained a num- 
ber of followers, and deserting her husband, went 


they purchased. Here they established a tabernacle, 
and waited for the day of judgment, abjuring all 
fleshly vanities, and fasting for weeks, in the belief 
that they would be fed “ like the young ravens that 
cry.” When upon her deathbed, Mrs. Buchan called 
her disciples around her, and informed them, as a 


wandering through the world since the death of the 
Saviour, and that she was only going to sleep then. 
She promised to return soon, and conduct her ful- 
lowers to the New Jerusalem, but doubtless forgot to 
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SPRING BONNETS. 





nets, “just out,” in Paris. Well, it is my unpleasant 
duty to inform them that the last invention of mil- 
linerdom is, if possible, several shades more hideous 
and unbecoming than the sugar-scoop affair derisive- 
ly termed ‘‘a bonnet,” which has been in vogue for 
some months past. The “chapeau Lamballe,” as it 
is named, I believe, is in shape not unlike the barbers’ 
basin used in some of the comic operas—in other 
words, Don Quixote’s helmet, stuck squarely on the 
top of the wearer’s head, like the cover of a dinner- 
pot. Itis fastened to its place by means of ribbons 
about as wide as your two hands, and tied under the 
chin, forming a gigantic bow, rather larger than the 
leaf of a moderately-sized dining-table. The whole 
contrivance is absolutely frightful, and for this very 
reason there can be little doubt that it will soon be 
all the “ rage” with the fairsex, rendering the pretty 
wearers ugly, the ordinary ones repulsive, and the 
ugly ones positively hideous. And these atrocious 
modes are invented in France, under a despotic gov- 
ernment, and possessed of the most vigilant police 
organization of the world! I should like to know 
what is the use of having a guillotine, if it cannot be 
used, now and then, to chop off the heade of a few 
modistes guilty of such abominable inventions, and 
thus strike terror into the hearts of plotters against 
feminine beauty? Outraged public taste imperatively 
demands that the arch-milliner, whoever that may 
be, shall be made an example! 





A REMARKABLE SUPERSTITION. 
There was a queer superstition entertained by a 


The following are the titles of the stories and most beautiful woman in the world, and was origi- 


“A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN,” by Esther Serle Ken- seach comment, 


“PoLLyY OsGoop’s BIRTHDAY PARTY,” by Wil- 


A Paris correspondent writes as follows respecting 
spring bonnets:—I suppose our Boston ladies will be 
interested in a description of the spring style of bon- 


will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean as new. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 


mayed. The Countess Castiglione is, perhaps, the 


nally sent to Paris by Count Cavour to fascinate the 
emperor, and worm secrets out of him, in which mis- 
sion she succeeded. At one time she was received at 
the court of the Tuileries, but was turned out in con- 


f th . Her latest 
“BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- ane on ee Se 


freak adds to her notoriety, and is the subject of 





WIPE SAYINGS. 
There cannot be a greater treachery than first to 
raise a confidence, and then to deceive it. 
A friend cannot be known in prosperity, and an 
enemy cannot be hid in adversity. ‘ 
There is nothing of so much worth as a mind well 
instructed. 
He hath a good judgment, who does not rely en- 
tirely upon his own. 
It is ungenerous to give a person occasion to blush 
at his own ignorance in one thing, who perhaps may 
excel us in many. 
The coin that is most common among mankind is 
flattery. , 
A covetous man is no benefit to any one, and use- 
less to himself. 


He that overcomes his passions, conquers his great- 
est enemies, 


A friend’s frown is better than a fool’s smile. 





How To MAKE CHEESE.—The people of Thuringia 
and Saxony have a simple way of making cheese, 
which we recommend to such of our readers as are 
disposed to try it. The following is the recipe:—To 
five pounds of hed boiled potatoes, thoroughly 
kneaded, add one pound of sour milk, and salt enough 
to season it. Let the mixture stand three or four 
days, then knead again, and dry it in little baskets in 
the shade. This cheese improves with age, and if 
kept in dry places in well-closed vessels, it will pre- 
serve its freshness for a number of years. 








Mrs. DAvis.—Mrs. Jeff Davis stopped at one of 
the stations, on her way to Montreal. She was 
dressed in black, and is described as a large and 
handsome woman. Some of the polite bystanders 
asked each other if she wore the same clothes Jeff 
had on ona bright sunny morning last May. She 
overheard the remark, but only looked upon it with 
silent contempt. 





Crown ProPERTY.—The following is a list of the 
palaves and castles (fourteemin number) appertaining 
to the British crown:—Windsor Castle, Frogmore, 
Cumberland Lodge, Cranbourne Lodge, Osborne Cas- 
tle, Claremont House, Hampton Court, Kew Palace, 
Kensington Palace, Buckingham Palace, St. James’s 
Palace, Balmoral Castle, Holyrood House, Dublin 
Castle. 




















POSTAGE STAMPS. 


by in presenting this beautitul paper to their patrons. 
Collectors of postage stamps may find the following endeavor to make it the 


tisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 











Parliament of England. 


All these culonists are pari ,inan lingly 


flourishing condition; they are numerous and rich 





’ 
necessities of life. Old England has been foolish and 
mistaken (dupe) enough to allow them to establish 
among themselves the arts, the trades and the man- 
ufactures; in other words, she has allowed them to 
break the chain of necessity, which bound and at- 
tached them to her, and which made them depend- 
ants, Thus all these English colonies would long 
since have severed the remaining bonds, and each 
proyince would have formed a petty, independent 
republic, if the fear of seeing the French at their 
gates had not been a restraint to prevent this. Mas- 
ters for masters, they prefer their countrymen to 
strangers; taking as a maxim, however, only as lit- 
tle obedience as possible. But let Canada be con- 
quered, and the Canadians and these colonists form 
one people—and the first time Old England seems to 
touch their rights or their interests, do you think, my 
dear cousin, they will submit? And what would 
they have to fear ifthey should revolt? * * * 
I am so sure of what I write, that I would not give 
ten years after the conquest of Canada for the accom- 
hogs of it. This is what, to-day, consoles me, as 





to Old England, either by love or by feeling; all 
classes in general, caring little for either the King or 
T know them well—not by 
the stories of strangers, but by the correspondences 
and secret information which I, myself, have manag- 
ed; and which, one day, ifGod spares me, I mean to 
use to the advantage of my country. * * *#* 


they receive from the culture of their country all the 


sailors who trade with the country, and are very 
fond of pork. The pigs are somewhat gaunter than 
those of our country, and the face bears a striking 
resemblance to that of our common hound. 
are large, and hang down below the jaws. 
that these animals have qualities which would make 
a union of them with our native breeds desirable. 


urden. 
stop there. 


land. 








THE USEFULNESS OF DEAD HORSES.—Few per- 
sons properly appreciate the value of the horse, for 
almost every one regards him solely as a beast of 
But the services which he renders do not 
He is as useful after death as in life. 
Excellent gloves are made of his skin, his hair is 
woven into cloth, his bones cut iuto buttons or 
ground into fertilizers, his hoofs are turned into glue, 
his intestines are used for the manufacture of delicate 
membranous tissues, and his flesh has been found by 
actual experiment in France to be equal to beef. 
Considering all this, we shall not be far from the 


truth, when we pronounce the horse the most useful 
to man of all animals. 





AN INTERESTING Fact.—One of the quickest jour- 
nals to deny the just claims of America to greatness 
in science, art and mechanics, is the London Times. 
That journal can see nothing good outside of Eng- 

Yet it owes a great part of its success to the 
New World, for it is printed on two of Hoe’s im- 
mense cylinder presses, which it has practically ac- 


knowledged superior to anything made in “hold 
Hengland,” 


London, on the tenth of January, 1840, and for ten 


Tour-and-Taxis office introduced it into Germany in 


States alone bas upwards of fifty kinds of postage 


THR WoRkKSHOP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
stamps. Van Diemen’s Land has its own stamp, as 


have also Hayti, Natal, Honolulu and Liberia. Of 
late years the collection of stamps has become a reg- 


ular business, and in Europe it isso extensiye as to cisak Win cateae saoek Choe Of “ach paper for 
Jour or siz numbers—never more. 


necessitate the employment, of agents and corre- 
spondents, and the sales of collections are regularly 
quoted in the public journals, 





A COOL COUNTESS. 


by the notorious Countess Castiglione. At the ball 
given by Lady Cowley four chairs were placed at the 


Onecopyoneyear - - = .= - $4.00 
supper table for the Prince of Denmark and other | Two copies ever Ss Ses - 1.50 
distinguished personages who were present, the other | pour 4. Cpe ie cna] By hm agay He 
guests taking their champagne and salad standing. | Anda copy gratis for every club often. 


In one chair was the Countess Cowley, in her char- 
acter of hostess; on her left sat the prince eating his 
salmon and foie gras and quafling his champagne, 
F 
dancing and flirtation. On his left was the Duchess 
of Bassano, the mistress of the ceremonies at the 


chair, taking precedence of countesses and peeresses, 
was 1 the hand tess, cool, collected 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBtiisners, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHANGES. 


BY AUGUST BELL 
———r 


One stood tall ina man's proud inal 
One was a woman with shy swee’ "i 
Side by side with me. 
4 ta swung 
rioles their light nes 
ps our heads where blossoms hung 
Whitely on the tree, 
And the sun laughed down to see. 


7 wn 
ed her sweet face to his own, 
= could not hear my heart make moan, 
We must part,’ he sald, a 
* But times all pass, and one more i - 
Beneath the boughs will find us . 
Three of us," he said, H 
And the birds sang overhead, 


-the year went by, 
pe preoest hung sweet and high, 
Ride by side stood wes i 
But his proud heart was far ners ~ oO 
‘And her sweet face the worl’ 
Grief had touched all ac tg 
And the clouds swept down to 


For in our world there's my teitta poe 
Nor hearts, nor loves, nor drea! 
Never can ap oF sa ke: 
ar to co 
4 om pel somewhere creeps, 
Side by side stand we 
Under the same old tree! 
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BY AUGUST BELL. 
eee 


One stood tall in a man's proud grace, 

One was a woman with shy swect face, 
Side by side with me. 

The orioles their light nests swung 

Above our heads where blossoms hung 
Whitely on the tree, 

And the sun laughed down to see. 


. 
He turned her sweet face to his own, 
He could not hear my heart make moan, 
* We must part,”’ he said, 
“ But times all pass, and one more year 
Beneath the boughs will find us here, 
Three of us,"’ he said, 
And the birds sang overhead. 


Ay, times all pass—the year went by, 

The orchard blooms hung sweet and high, 
Side by side stood we; 

But his proud heart was far estranged, 

And her sweet face the world had changed, 
Grief had touched all three, 

And the clouds swept down to see. 


For in our world there's nothing sure, 
Nor hearts, nor loves, nor dreams endure ; 
Never can there be 
One little year to come and go, 
But some change somewhere creeps, although 
Side by side stand we 
Under the same old tree! 
AR SASSO OOO OOOO OOOO 
No. 3.—-COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
Entered according to Act of Congressin the year 1866, 
by ELLIoTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Officco 
the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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BY M. T. CALDOR. 


bohod 


Genevieve indeed needed no aid. She was not 
using the notes at all. A natural musician, the piano 
had been her playmate and companion from early 
childhood; and in the little Italian town where her 
girlhood had passed, improvisation was no remark- 
able gift, and she had quietly taken it up, without 
any consciousness of its being anything out of the 
common course. When the hymn was finished, her 
thoughts wandered away back to the low-roofed cot- 
tage, vine-clad and olive-shaded, within sound of the 
murmuring voice of the Mediterranean, where she 
and her tender voiced but ever sal-eyed mother had 
passed such golden, tranquil days. 

The dreamy fingers kept the memory and gave it 
voice. Soft, low, delicious chords rippled languidly, 
as fell the sunbeams on those marvellous summer 
days when the very breathing was a luxury and de- 
light. Lulling notes swelled higher and grander, 
mounting upward till the list "8 soul d 
borne along with them on ecstatic pinions. Then 
came a slow, deep-falling bass, like the first slow 
drops of an impending tempest, and the clash and 
clang, the wild sweep and sharp lightning strokes 
followed. Out of the wild, boding hush, broke a low 
wail of grief and despair. That terrible day of part- 
ing, when the heroic, dying mother has torn asunder 
her very heart-strings, to send away her child to 
safety and protection—how thrillingly the music 
rehearsed it! Genevieve had forgotten all things 
around her. Her head drooped, the eyes shone with 
the fire of improvisation. Her cheek grew paler, her 
lips were parted pantingly. The hands suddenly fell 
off from the keys, leaving a high, agonizing note to 
die out sharply. 

‘Mother, O mother!” murmured she, wistfully. 
Philip Leigh had turned around. It was impossible 
to resist the magnetism of that thrilling music. A 
few noiseless steps bad given him a position which 
commanded the performer’s face. 

He read very nearly aright the swift mutations of 
emotion there. He recognized, with a thrill, the 
genius which shone brightly from the violet eye, 
irradiating the beautiful face with a glory which in- 
deed seemed to him beyond mortal; and with a sen- 
sation which shook his soul to its very depths, a 

less terror and a rapturous joy strangely blend- 








ENEVIEVE anx- 
iously for any sign of her 
humble friend, to warn her 
of the threat; although she 
could not believe the lady 
capable of carrying it out. 

- But, for a wonder, Moll was 
invisible for a whole week. 
During which time, Philip 
had suddenly announced 
his intention of returning 
to the life below stairs.’ 

“T can’t cheat the doctor 
much longer, Dickson,” 
said he, ruefully; “and T 
feel so miserably weak and 

2 mean, shamming in this 
style, after every visit of that pure-hearted creature. 
T’ll go down and face matters manfully.” 

So Annabel was once more delighted by his pres- 
ence in the drawing-room, although she watched 
him with contracted eyebrows when he walked over 
to the window where Genevieve was sitting with her 
sewing, and held out his hand, with a new earnest- 
ness of look which shecould not fairly comprehend. 
Annabel followed him, and whispered, not so scru- 
pulously low but it reached Genevieve’s ear: 

“Nonsense, Phil. You are not obliged to be polite 
to her; it’s only the charity young woman of Captain 
Alick.” 

The young man’s eye flashed, but he smothered 
the ireful words rising to his lips, not for his own 
sake, but to avoil drawing upon the head of Gen- 
evieve another vial of wrath. He took achair beside 
Genevieve. Miss Merton looked amazed, but she 
restrained her rising indignation, and condescended 
to coax. 

* Come, Phil, come over to the music-room, and I'll 
sing for you; that used to exorcise the evil spirit. 
And I’ve lots of news totell you. There’s many a 
grand fete planned for the watering-places. The 
season will be quite as brilliant as that we have had 
in town. There’s a new lion, beside. The young 
Lord Barclay, who has been educating so long in 
Germany. I shall put off the mourning a week or 
two after we get out into the country; then I shall 
be ready for all the gay doings. Papa has half prom- 
ised me a new set of amethyst and diamoncs—a 
superb thing, at the court jeweller’s.” 

“ Yes, let us have music,” said Master Phil, won- 
dering that he had ever thought her vapid chattering 
lively and entertaining. 

And not without detinite idea of better enjoyment 
to be extracted finally from the instrument, he fol- 
lowed her to the piano, and turned over the leaves 
listlessly, while she gave him the new opera she had 
been practising. 

“ And now, Miss Genevieve, it is your turn,” said 
he, as Annabel rose at length. ‘‘ Let us have some- 
thing solemn and grand.” 

He knew she would strike into the grand old hymn 
which came swelling harmoniously from the white 
keys as they rippled beneath the touch of those slen- 
der fingers. 

“Sing,” said he, not in a peremptory, but rather 
an entreating voice. And he went to the nearest 
window and stood with his back to the room and its 
occupants, never offering toturn the leaves, Perhaps 
it was because ot the moisture which came rising to 
his eyes as the thrilling tones took up the solemn, 


ing, he realized something more—that for him, Philip 
Leigh, the world held but this one woman who could 
sit upon the inner throne, and hold royal sway upon 
his destiny. An indescribable longing to comfort 
her, to soothe these troubled memories of past joys 
and present sorrows, to kindle upon the pale cheek 
the glow his passionate declaration of love might 
bring there, a feverish desire to fling himself at her 
feet, came over him. 

The cold, sneering voice of Mrs. Merton broke in 
upon this half-tranced mood. 

“Really, Miss Grey, you are treating the company 
to a very well-acted theatrical performance. If you 
please, you are wanted down in the basement. Ac- 
cording to my instructions, the policeman has arrest- 
ed that vagabond old woman who is constantly 
prowling about the place. Simpson has missed 
several spoons and some tablelinen. I trust you will 
be able to prove your freedom from complicity with 
the creature. But she is asking frantically for you.” 

The Honorable Mrs. Richard had come in noiseless- 
ly and given one swift glance around. She had twice 
her daughter's sagacity and penetration, for all her 
listless, quiet appearance. A tiger-like gleam shot 
across her eyes, as they turned from Philip Leigh’s 
pale, impassioned face, to the drooping head of the 
girl at the piano. Her words, therefore, were made 
even more acrid than she had at first intended. She 
was thankful Philip was present to hear of the low, 
disreputable connections of this creature. She well 
knew his fastidious ideas concerning a lady’s contact 
with anything coarse or vulgar. She would dispel 
the attraction which the girl’s wonderful power as a 
musician had exercised. 

“Stay,” said she, “I will have the policeman 
bring her hither.” And with a sweeping sound of 
trailing silk, Mrs. Richard went out to give the 
command. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ALONG, narrow street ran diagonally from the 
fashionable square of aristocratic dwellings in which 
was situated the house of the Honorable Richard 
Merton. It was not a business street, but was filled 
up with lines of less pretentious houses; plain, tall 
brick buildings, lacking the massive stone facings 
and quaint carvings, the pretty glimpses of flowing 
lace and stiff brocade, of glittering chandeliers and 
gilded panelling. And yet, possibly the common 
slated roofs arched over far happier homes than those 
which covered the magniticent display in the grand 
square. : 

One of these houses, overtopping its neighbors by @ 
story, commanded a good view of the rear entrance of 
Merton House. In fact, it was hardly possible for an 
attentive observer at any of the upper windows to 
fail to gain pretty accurate knowledge of all the 
movements in the little court-yard beneath. 

That there was such an observer, Richard Merton, 
least of any one, suspected. Why indeed should he 
have concerned himse}f about the servant’s premises, 
he whose privilege it was to enter by the massive 
stone steps and beneath the grandly-carved portal 
as the lord and master? Nevertheless, it might have 
troubled him had he noted the pair of vigilant eyes 
keeping watch from that upper window of the tall 
brick house. He might have querigd, somewhat 
angrily, what could be the explanation of sundry 





inspiring words. 


instance, when one of his servants, wearing the Mer- 
ton livery, came out and walked up and down the 
paved yard, flourishing his white handkerchief in a 
somewhat extraordinary manner, now and then 
casting apprehensive glances toward the mansion 
from which he had emerged, and again eyeing ex- 
pectantly that humble upper window, which surely 
in no wise need céncern a member of the Merton 
family. If, all at once, a look of relief and satisfac- 
tion came over the man’s face, and, replacing the 
handkerchief in his pocket, he slowly sauntered back 
to his home, who would have suspected it had any 
connection with the simple act of the inmate of the 
neighboring upper windows, when, for a t the 








like to lose my wits. O Tim, what shall I do if I fail? 
Tim, Tim, I must not fail! For the sake of the dead 
as much as for the welfare of the living, I must not 
fail. Help me pray for light, Tim.” 

The honest eyes of Tim grew moist beneath that 
frantic, imploring gaze. . 

“Indeed, indeed, I will pray for nothing else to- 
night. They tell about its being the darkest just 
before the dawn. Who knows but we'll tind it so?” 
“Hush!” exclaimed Moll, abruptly. ‘Some one 
is coming up the stairs.” 

Both listened eagerly. The old woman was right. 
Firm but slow steps were even then crossing the 
landi In another moment came a low knock at 





sash was raised, and a towel or handkerchief hung 
out to dry? 

Still more unlikely of significance was the immedi- 
ate appearance of Old Moll, hobbling around the 
corner into the wide, spacious square, just in time to 
meet the visitor slowly descending the stone steps of 
Merton House. Nevertheless, it was Olu Moll who 
inhabited that upper chamber. - 

“A harmless, quiet creature, for all her strange 
looks and ways,” pronounced the worthy tradesman 
and his wife of whom the old woman rented the 
chamber. “ And ready to pay her weekly bill the 
minute you show it to her. What’s the use of wor- 
rying her by trying to find out what she don’t choose 
to tell? She’s a right to keep her business to herself, 
so long as it’s honest.” 

With which latter opinion Moll evidently coincided. 
She went out into the street whenever she chose, 
without explanation or comment. She had a civil 
word and nod for her landlady whenever they met in 
the hall or landing; but beyond that she seldom 
ventured. 

Now and then she had visitors, humble people like 
herself, evidently. ‘One in a footman’s livery was 
the most constant. The good people of the house 
had decided he was either a son or brother, such 
good-will seemed to exist between them. 

He came to tue house that very night when Philip 
Leigh, in the great mansion beyond, decided to go 
down into the drawing-room on the morrow, and face 
out the difficulties he suspected lay in the path of 
his desires. He entered quietly, this man in the 
footman’s livery, just tapping at the chamber door 
to his ing, and then pushing it open 
without further ceremony. 

The old woman sat in the dimness, at her post by 
the window. The green calash was still on her head, 
which drooped forward dejectedly to her clasped 
hands. She turned around with a quick, nervous 
start, but recognizing the form of her visitor at the 
first glance, fell back into her former attitude, while 
she said, quietly: 

** It is you, is it, Tim?” 

The tootman took off his hat and bowed respect- 
fully, for answer. ; 

“Ts there anything new? any hope of getting the 
longed-for clue?” 

“ Nothing new; that is, nothing specia]. I thought 
I’d drop in, as perhaps you may need me for some- 
thing, or maybe you'll be glad of ever so poor com- 
pany. 1t must be mighty dreary here for you.” 

“Dreary enough,” answered Moll, in a deep, de- 
jected voice; “ but dreary because everything baffles 
me so—because I seem further off than ever from the 
goal. Tim, Tim, my heart almost fails me to-night!” 

“ T was afeard of it. It’s master strange, anyhow, 
that everything is so blind. You are sure you aint 
mistaken?” 

The tone had a questioning inflection. Moll struck 
her hands together fiercely. 

“ As sure as that I am living, breathing, speaking 
now! As certain as if'an angel had come down from 
the white throne up there above, and proclaimed it! 
O, why can I not force the truth from these stubborn 
facts?” : 

Her head dropped again upon her breast. Tim 
looked on some little time in silence, and then tried 
to speak in a cheerful voice. 

“ve brought the list of his letters, but I’m think- 
ing there’s no good; leastways, not as I can see. 
There’s none for Scotland, and not a reverend among 
them all.” 

Moll stretched out her hand. 

“Let me have it. There’s no harm in my making 
sure.” The light was too dim for her to decipher 
the characters upon the slipwof paper she held in her 
hand. “There’s matches on the shelf, Tim; light 
the candle for me.” 

There was an air of quiet authority about her 
gesture and in her tone; but Tim did not seem to 
resent itin the least. He obeyed her readily, and 
set the candle upon the small table. ’~°nping the 
curtain behind her the next moment, witho it wait- 
ing to be bidden. ; 

Moll threw the paper impatiently upon the floor. 

“Strange!” muttered she. ‘It is beyond belief 
how adroitly this man has managed. Holding so 
many clues in my hand, it seems impossible for me 
to get an inch further. Which way to turn for fur- 
ther light I cannot tell.” P 

“Maybe the Lord will send light when we don’t 
think it,” observed Tim, bringing forward some of 
her own sayings, and her favorite argument to com- 
bat this unwonted dismay and discouragement. 

‘¢ Moll clasped her hands and exclaimed, fervently, 
“May those blessed angels who have gone before us 
plead for such a welcome revelation! It seems to 
me I never felt so weak and powerless, so ashamed 
and mortified at my own vain-glorious promises, as I 
do to-night. I set out to do such swift work at un- 
ravelling the tangle, and behold the meshes seem to 








the door. ‘Tim opened it at once. 

The new-comer looked embarrassed at beholding 
him, and, with a discomposed face, turned toward 
Moll. 

“You need not fear him,” said the latter, quietly. 
“If you have anything to say;-speak freely. Tim is 
my trusted confidant, and works in the same service.” 
The young man, evidently a clerk or secretary, 
turned around with an air of great relief. / 
“I beg pardon. I was afraid I had made a mistake 
in coming in, when I recognized his livery.” 

“He is in the Merton service, but he is true as 

gold, for all that,” answered Moll. ‘“ But what news 
do you bring me? .for I judge you hav2 not come out 
this evening without a reason.” 
“Tt may be a very insignificant fact—indeed, I am 
afraid it will prove so—but I judged it best to present 
it to you at once. I have had the opportunity to-day 
of looking over his banker’s old books, and I find 
yearly a regular entry of so many pounds in the pur- 
chase of a draft for America.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Moll, sharply, ‘‘to America? 
Did you ascertain in whose favor it was made out?” 

“Not by the books, but I think I shall be able to 
tell you in a few days. I am slightly acquainted 
with the confidential clerk there. But he is down in 
Wales now—is expected back this week.” 

“Every year!” repeated Moll, in a musing voice. | 
“That circumstance is certainly significant, and 
must be followed up. You were right to come to me 
at once. There is something to show you that I 
appreciate your readiness to follow my suggestions.” 

She thrust her hand into her pocket, drew out a 
glittering piece of gold, and flungitoverto him. The 
young fellow eyed her rather questioningly. It was 
certainly somewhat incongruous, this princely mu- 
nificence, with the coarse, poverty-stricken appear- 
ance of the donor. But he pocketed the coin, and 
rose to his feet to make his adieu, without giving 
voice to his misgivings. 

“You will be wary and vigilant, and report all 
discoveries,” said Moll, smiling rather satirically, as 
her keen eye read on his face the thoughts within. 

He bowed again, and was putting on his hat, when 
he suddenly paused. 

“There was a woman standing opposite the house 
of Mr. Merton, when I came by. She was so ab- 
sorbed I nearly stumbled over her. I should not 
have thought of it, but for the strange expression on 
her face. It almost frightened me, it was so wild, 
and sad, and utterly wretched. And she was looking 
straight into the parlor windows, where the lights 
were just flashing up, and the curtains undrawn.” 

“Was she tall and slight, with a gray shawl all 
around her?” asked Tim, suddenly. 

‘Yes; and her eyes were the largest and saddest I 
ever saw,” answered the youth. ‘I am positive her 
distress, whatever it was, had connection with that 
house.” 

“ve seen her half a dozen times, just about this 
time of the evening,” reiterated Tim, eagerly. “I 
never thought, though, it was our house which inter- 
ested her, but I shouldn’t wonder if you were right.” 

Moll listened attentively. 

“It is worth following up,” said she, slowly. 
“Young man, you shall not regret your service in 
my cause, be assured of that. Continue as faithful 
and zealous,” ; 

The youth bowed, and made his way out of the 
chamber, drawing a long breath of relief, as if thank- 
ful to escape ftom uncanny influences, the moment 
he gained the street again. 

“Tim,” said Moll, “have we gained the longed-for 
ray of light?” F 

“The Lord send!” an¥wered faithful Tim. ‘It 
goes to my heart to think of yon, fretting and pining 
in this dreary place, and he so triumphant, and hon- 
ored, and successful.” 

Moll stretched out her hand to grasp his. 

“Tim, Tim, we shall count it all as well-spent, if 
only the end is gained. I feel encouraged and hope- 
ful. Anything, even a false clue, is better than this 
dreary stagnation. I think something will come of 
the American draft, but I cannot imagine what the 
woman has to do with our affuir; but we cannot 
afford to neglect either.” 

“ Perhaps the woman is still there. I know she 
always came back in a short time.” 

“Let us go out into the street and see,” said Moll, 
rising at once. “We need not keep together, to 
draw the attention of any of the servants yonder, but 
you may go a little in advance of me.” 

They went down into the street, and quietly turned 
the corner. Ina t after hing the square, 
Tim slackened his steps, and coming to Moil’s side, 
whispered : 

“ Look yonder, just in the shade of that column. 
There is a woman there. Let us cross over and walk 
on the same sile. 

Moll, falling again in the rear, picked her way 
across on the stone flagging. 











mancuvres that took place there almost daily. For 


have grown stronger and more puzzling, until lam 


The light from the lamps set thickly along the street 
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crouching behind the stone column uph-«lding a heavy 
portico roof, seemed to feel itself obscured and hidden. 

Tim walked softly, and so did Moll, and both had 
full view of the upturned face ere the woman 


fallen, for the small hands which had held it were 
clasped together as if in agonized entreaty. Theeyes 
—the youth was right, they were wonderfully large 
and full of wild, piteous grief—were fixed with in- 
tense and absorbed interest on a single window of the 
house opposite. What were they searching for? 
What was there in the brilliant room, of which one 
undrawn shade gave a glimpse, to so stir the heart of 
the unhappy creature? 

Moll questioned this eagerly, and followed that 
glance almost as searchingly. 

The gilded picture-frame looming out from the 
warm, brown tints of the wall, half of a statue- 
crowned Etagerie, a crimson velvet chair, with a rim 
of dark wood bursting into a rich garland of leaves 
and acorns, and the thin, stern profile of Richard 
Merton. This was what that one window gave to the 
outside gaze, and that for but a moment, for even 
while Moll was watching the living picture, there was 
a radiant figure sweeping between. The bright glare 
of the gas shone on the glistening folds of her purple 
satin dress, and caught ina glittering line on the gold 
bracelet on her arm, and the jet necklace about her 
throat. Annabel Merton lifted her tair, white arm, 
The curtain fell, It was all a blank. : 

A low, shuddering sigh came hoarsely from beneath 
the gray shawl. The eyes withdrew, O, how slowly 
and reluctantly. The lips quivered sadly, and Moll 
caught the words: 

“ Not to-night, not to-night. O Heaven have pity 
upon my wretchedness!” 

In a moment the woman glanced back suspiciously 
at the two figures hesitating on the pavement, and 
wrapping the shawl once more about her, hurried 
away at a pace which Moll could not attain. Tim, 
however, understood the meaning of her emphatic 
gesture, and hurried on after her. 

It was nearly two hours ere he returned to the 
chamber to which Moll had retired to wait for him. 

“Did you trace her? Have you learned any- 
thing?” demanded the old woman. 

Tim shook his head rather dubiously. 

“T gave chase, but it was a tough match, and I was 
pretty well used up when I overhauled her. Noclip- 
per ever showed a lighter heel, and twice I madesure 
she had outsailed me; but we brought up alongside 
at last, and where do you think she put in for harbor? 
As nice and pretty a place as ever you see; and when 
I asked the folks on the other side, who lived there, 
they said Mr. Philip Leigh.” 

* Philip Leigh!” ejaculated Old Moll. ‘So then 
it’s another affair entirely. Poorcreature! Was she 
watching for him? Iam grieved tothinkit, I have 
only heard good reports of him. So then, there is 
one hope wrenched away. But the other is left. 
Tim, Iam restless and uneasy to-night. I wish I 
might learn something more about that draft.” 

“If there was anything I could do,” said Tim, 
doubtfally. 

* But there is not, I know it well. Faithful Tim, 
go back and rest; you are tired. I cannot dispense 
with your services, and I must be careful that you do 
not overtask your strength. Go home, Tim. Sleep 
peacefully. Would there were more faithful hearts 
like yours in this deceitful world. My blessing ac- 
companies you wherever you go.” 

Tim seized the outstretched hand and wrung it af- 
fectionately, and then slowly wended his way back to 
the footman’s narrow chamber in the upper story of 
Merton House. 

When he had gone, Moll took down asmall, well- 
worn Bible, and read quietly something like half an 
hour. Then she put the volume back upon theshelf, 
and began pacing to and fro across the floor. Twice 
she paused to lift the curtain and lovk over into the 
silent courtyard. It was quite evident one of those 
disquieting, restless moods, which are so difficult for 
the calmest of us to resist, had come upon her. She 
glanced toward the couch uneasily, muttering: 

“It’s no use for me to think of going to bed. I 
shall not sleep at all. I will go out, down toward the 
docks. A good sniff of thg river breeze will set me 
right, maybe.” 

So saying, she went down the stairs quietly, and, 
taking the latch-key with her, passed out into the 
street. . 

It was a gusty night, and troops of thin clouds were 
scudding across the sky, obscuring the stars, and the 
light of the young moon, whose slender thread of sil- 
ver looked down upon her from between the high 
roofs, as she stepped out, but withdrew in an instant 
behind a dark mass of purple-gray cloud. 

Old Moll shivered a little. 

“Is it an omen?” muttered she. “O,can it be 
possible this moon shall wax and wane, and I be still 
unsuccessful and discouraged?” 

She was evidently familiar with the streets of the 
city, and a good pedestrian, for all her slow, measured 
steps, and she took the shortest route from that re- 
tired and quiet neighborhood, toward the noisier 
business streets, and crossing them swiftly, turned 
down the long, dim, deserted way, lined on either 
side with tall wa’ eho ses. 

There were still many people out. Some hurrying 
home from a long day of toil, others eagerly return- 
ing from an evening of amusement, and not a few 
idlers lounging around the doors of club, saloon and 
opera house. Moll’s queer figure awoke no surprise 
here, where such varied and motley representatives 


streamed full upon the shrinking figure, which, half 


became aware of their scrutiny. The shaw] had half 


life exhibited around her. 


She lost not a word of the wretched woman, who, 
with a thin shaw] wrapped around her loosely enough 
togive a glimpse of her uncovered shoulders, with a 
smile that was horrible and revolting on her haggard 
features, touched lightly the arm of a young man 


who was swiftly turning the corner of a sidewalk. 

Moll saw him shake her off with a low curse, and 
watched the miserable creature slink back into a dark 
doorway, and creep out again as a pair of noisy fel- 


looking face, were pitiful to see. But the two men 
shoved her away with a coarse jest. 
Moll saw the great tear slip down upon the hollow 


her face, and was turning to flee from the approach 
of a noisy crowd emerging from the saloon, a gentle 
hand was laid upon her shoulder. 
“Poor wretch! pitiable sinner! why are you here?” 
demanded Moll. 
The woman turned with a low sob, relieved from 
sudden terror of the policeman by the sight of Moll’s 
calash and cloak. 
“T cannot helpit. Inever came before into the 
street, indeed, indeed I never did. But my child is 
starving. It drove me mad enough for anything to 
hear her crying for food.” 
“There are houses enough where children are fed 
and clothed and brought up in a Christian manner.” 
“O, you are one of that kind, are you?” answered 
the woman, with a fierce glare of her sunken eyes. 
“ How would you like to have your child, all you have 
got in this miserable world to keep you from cursing, 
taken away from you, and made to work and be beat 
by ugly managers, and half starved, without a bit of 
love? She is hungry enough now, but she has some- 
body to love her. Go off. I tell you I have tried it, 
and they would not take her unless I agreed to keep 
away from her. There is but one place for us. We 
can go leap into the water. I think we shall not be 
hungry there!” 
A low, bitter laugh gurgled hoarsely over the thin, 
blue lips. 
“God help you, poor wretch!” ejaculated Moll, 
fumbling in her pocket with tremulous hands. 
A look of almost delirious joy flashed into the hol- 
low eyes as she saw the movement. 
“You will give me something. O good woman, 
good woman! If there is a Great Ruler up above 
who sees all this, he will sure reward you.” 
Moll brought out a coin and thrust it into the out- 
stretched, shaking fingers. 
The woman held it eagerly to the light. 
“Gold! gold!” cried she. ‘I think there are in- 
deed angels who come down to help us, and you are 
one. Now little Molly shall have bread!” 
She was rushing away, but suddenly paused. 
“They will not believe me. If I have gold, they 
will say I stole it. O, give me silver instead.” 
The pitying Moll drew out her hand filled with 
shining coin, and held it under the light to search for 
silver. 
“What! gold! all gold?” cried the half-crazed 
creature. ‘‘ Who would believe you could be sorich ?” 
“ Keep the gold piece. Here is silver beside. Get 
your child bread, and try to live a virtuous life,” said 
Old Moll, in a shaking voice. 
The woman snatched the money eagerly, and went 
flying toward a baker’s shop on the opposite side of 
the street. 
Moll walked on, murmuring, “It was not in vain 
that I came out to-night. At least I shall sleep 
sweeter for remembering this.” 
But there had been other observers of this little 
scene. Among the crowd pouring out from the 
gambling-house came two sailors, stout, broad-chest- 
ed men, their gait evidently made still more swagger- 
ing by the liquor they had taken. While the others 
crossed directly to the opposite pavement, these two 
waited on the steps of the doorway for a few parting 
words. ; 
One of them grasped the other’s arm, and silently 
drew his attention to the strange pair beneath the 
lamp—the miserable mendicant and the singular 
benefactress. Even there the light shone temptingly 
upon the round, gold coins heaped up in the open 
palm of Moll. 
Moll went on slowly, and these two men followed 
at a respectful distance. 
“Shiver my timbers! Bill, that’s a queer craft to 
carry such freight. 1fshe answers signals from such 
sails as them, mayhap she wouldn’t mind shelling 
out to us, too. This cussed luck to-night has jest 
cleaned me out; not a shot in the locker. I say, 
Bill.” 
** Pipe away, Jack; let’s know where you’re steer- 
ing.” 
“That ere gold will put us on our feet agin, Bill. 
We needn’t think of shipping for another month. 
The old lady wont feel very bad to lose it, if she 
shovels it out in such fashion. Let's overhaul her, 
Bill.” 
“And hang out signals of distress? Whatalubber 
you be, Jack Martin. She’ll tell you to go to work 
with them big arms of yourn.” 
“A little piracy aint so bad, Bill, when it is a case 
of distress like ours. Let’s make believe we’re men- 
o’-war, and order her to heave to and show her maui- 
fest. Gold is out of her line. She don’t show colors 
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: % all nations and classes were seen daily. She went 


straight on her way, molesting no one, and thus far 
undisturbed. Yet her sharp eyes took in more than | an elbow nudge by way of emphasis. But his com- 
one would have suspected of the different phases of | panion was evidently in a surly humor, occasioned 


doubtless by the evening's losses at the gaming-table. 

“If you want a policeman to clap the darbies on 
your wrists, you can go in for it, Jack Martin.” 

“Pooh! Can’t the pair of us do it neat enough to 
saveacrowd? Avast there, Bill! Don’t be such a 
spooney. It lulls; she’s tacked. By thunder, Bill! 
she’s down for the wharf. Just the thing for us.” 


This last was uttered in a persuasive whisper, with 


Bill’s dull eye brightened. 


“That ere’s a fact,” said he, slowly; “‘ we couldn’t 


lows came swaggering down the street. She stood 
just beneath the brilliant flood of light from a great | say the case’s accidental drowning. There’ll be no 
lamp which gave the public invitation to a billiard- 
saloon, and the hollow, despairing eye, and famished 


cheek, and just as the woman pulled the shawl over 


ask smoother sailing. Besides, if she’s found in the 
water in the morning, there’ll only be the coroner to 


tale-telling then. I’m your man now, Jack.” 
“Come on, then, my hearty. Keep in theshadeof 
the roofing, and stand ready to clap your hands over 
her mouth. It serves her right. What business has 
she down here at this time of night?” 
The two desperadoes crept on stealthily, and before 
them, with crossed arms, bowed head, and loitering 
footsteps, walked the unconscious Moll. 
The escape from the crowded sidewalks had relieved 
her, evidently. She pushed back her huge calash, 
and allowed the breeze to play refreshingly over her 
face. She almost appeared to have gained in vigor 
and strength, for her shoulders straightened and 
broadened, her very breath seemed drawn with long- 
er, deeper inspiration. The wharf certainly could 
not have been unfamiliar, for she turned noiselessly 
from the station of the policeman and the night- 
watchman, and carefully threaded her way among 
bales, boxes and barrels, to the very edge of the 
planked walk, where she might well believe herseif 
safe from observation. Here she stood motionless, 
with bared head, looking up into the sky. 
Just then the slender crescent of silver white sailed 
out into a clear space of blue. The mild light gave 
little gleams of rippling silver to the sluggish water, 
brought out in full relief the tall buildings in the 
rear with their numberless windows like so many 
Argus eyes of greedy Trade, revealed the tapering 
masts and graceful spars of the vessels beyond hud- 
dling up to the wharves like a flock of weary birds, 
and shone tenderly and softly over the strange wo- 
man’s uncanny figure. 
“It’s beautiful!” ejaculated Old Moll, softly. “7 
knew I should be comforted and calmed if I came 
here.” 
She crossed her arms over her fluttering cloak, and 
allowed the rising breeze to sway her to and fro, even 
on the edge of the wharf, below whose massive piles 
drifted the black, sullen water. 
Thus, all unconscious of her danger, she stood lost 
in her dreamy revery, while behind her, slowly and 
stealthily, crept on the reckless desperadoes. 
Faithful Tim was sound asleep in his narrow bed, 
all undreaming of this terrible need of his stout arm. 


Genevieve was sitting at her chamber window, like- 
wise looking up into the sky with thoughtful eyes, 
planning how to warn her faithful old friend of Mrs. 
Merton’s animosity, but never once suspecting how 
tearful a doom at that very instant menaced the kind- 
hearted old woman. 

Moll neither stirred nor resisted, when thesudden, 
fierce gripe came upon her arm, although her heart 
leaped to her throat with one wild bound. 

The man seized her by the throat, and stifled with 
his rough hand whatever outcry she might have 
made. 

“ Quick, shipmate; empty out the pockets,” whis- 
pered he, hoarsely. 

Ruthless fingers obeyed promptly. The coin was 
speedily transterred to a leather bag which Bill pro- 
duced from his own pockets. ? 

“Ay, ay!” said Bil), in response, “in.with her 

now; she’s well ficeced.” 

But hardened as he was, the other villain hesitated. 
“She’s scared most to death—there’s no harm to 
come of her. We've got the shiners. Let her off, I 
say.” 

“And I say no,” returned the other, doggedly. 
“ve known too much trouble come of soft-hearted- 
ness. She’d start an alarm in uo time. In with her, 
and that’s the end of it.” 

Seeing the hopelessness of remonstrance, the other 
rnffian prepared to obey. 

Moll cast her eyes up to the sky in one last, piteous 
appeal. 

“ Tie that cloak round her mouth to stop screeches, 

and be quick about it.” And the grip upon her arm 
was more fierce than before. 

Just then the thin, vapory cloud sailed away from 

the moon, and it shone out unobscured again. The 
man stooping down to execute his threat, brought his 
face in full view of hers, for his cap had fallen off. 

His comrade had thoughtlessly loosened his hand 

across her mouth. With the tirst effort she had made 

Moll suddenly pushed it off, and in a clear, ringing 

voice, exclaimed: 

“ Jack Martin! William Bates! is this business for 

honest sailors? Away with you, both of you.” 

“The Lord have mercy!” ejaculated Jack Martin, 

falling back in terror. 

“ Holy sailor!’ muttered Bill Bates, dropping the 

bag of coin. “That voice, Jack—do you know it?” 

“Tar blow me if I don’t think we’ve run afoula 

ghost, Jack.” 

Old Moll took advantage of their panic. She thrust 

her hand into her breast, and brought it forth well 

defended by a tiny tube which glittered in the moon- 

light. With one hand sbe threw back her calash and 

faced them, while the other clutched the weapon 

firmly, and that clear, ringing voice, which was not 





for it. If we find it, we can confiscate it.” 


the voice of Old Moll, repeated: 


“Away with you, villains. You disgrace your call- 
ing. Away with you, befure I call for help by tiring 
this pistol!” 

It was not so much the pistol as the voice, which 
sent the two men tumbling and hurrying, helter- 
skelter, over the barrels and bales, until they gained 
safety and a side street. 

Replacing the little weapon which the sudden at- 
tack had rendered useless at the commencement of 
the affair, Moll re-adjusted her calash, picked up the 
bag of coin, and went speedily homeward, murmur- 
ing: 

‘It was the narrowest escape I have seen yet! It 
behooves me to keep close at home after this,” 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE Honorable Richard Merton had left Merton 
Hovse that morning with slightly disturbed spirits. 
His lady wife and himself had come as near to a mat- 
rimonial quarrel as it was possible for such high-bred 
people. It commenced in their dressing-room. 

“My dear,” the lady had said, with one of her 
blandest smiles, ‘‘don’t you think it would be a geod 
idea to send down workmen to Thurston Cottage?” 

“For what, pray?” answered the Honorable 
Richard, testily, for somehow the very name of late 
brought a sting. Was it that he could not bear the 
thought of Alick Thurston’s solemn charge, written 
on that last evening of his life? 

“Why, for refitting it, to be sure,” returned his 
wife, the thin lips settling down into a quiet deter- 
mination, which he had learned to dread. “A great 
many people will leave town next week, but Philip’s 
accident and sickness here will be a good excuse for 
our delay. 1 think they might get the place ready 
in three weeks at the longest.” 

‘Get it ready for what, Annabel? I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

And the gentleman turned to the mirror, and began 
very earnestly brushing his well-arranged whiskers. 
“IT am sure I don’t see anything very mystical 
about the words. You have had a tine country-seat 
left you. Don’t you intend to take advantage of it?” 
‘‘T had a country-seat before. What do you ask 
better than the Cote?” 

“That tiresome place! We have been there every 
summer for a dozen years. It is not half so large 
either as the Thurston estate.” 

“TI beg your pardon. The mansion house at the 
Cote 's nearly treble the size of Thurston Cottage.” 
“Of the cottage, possibly, but you know the 
grounds and outlands are really magnificent. The 
notice in the Gazette spoke especially of them. The 
avorkmen can soon put up a couple of wings. I sent 
Thomson for the plan of the place at the architect's; 
it will be singularly easy to arrange additions.” 

‘IT dare say, but there will be no additions made 
this summer,” was the dry rejoinder. 

“I hope you are not in one of your economical fits, 
just now, when I have set my heart, for dear Anna- 
bel’s sake; upon making a little sensation in the 
world. As dear Lady Graeme was saying yesterday, 
I have contented myself with exemplary patience 
under a state of things entirely beneath my rank. 
This fortunate legacy will allow me to maintain the 
style suitable to the daughter of a baronet. I pro- 
posed inviting a select party to spend the summer 
with us. Just imagine how finely it will sound in 
the Fashionable Gazette : 

“* We learn that the Honorable Richard Merton 
has invited a fashionable and select circle to enjoy 
his hospitalities at the noble estate recently come 
into his possession. The house is situated near a ro- 
mantic and charming sheet of water, and the fortu- 
nate guests will be sure of a halcyon summer. The 
Cote, the Honorable M. P.’s usual summer resort is 
closed, etc., etc.’ 

‘* Lady Graeme says Brown will write the notice, 
and see that it isin. “Just think of the aivantage 
it will be to Annabel and Philip. For my part, I feel 
it will be the first step towards getting a letter of no- 
bility for Philip. With his splendid fortune he ought 
to be able to get one.” 

The lady had talked herself into good humor again. 
Glancing up into her husband’s face, she saw there a 
look of horror which startled her. 

“Why, Richard, what ails you?” 

“Nothing particular,” replied he, turning around 
hastily, so she could see his countenance. “I think 
I have only heard one word of your interesting Ga- 
zette paragraph. That it is situated near a charm- 
ing sheet of water. Do you happ to r b 
that Captain Alick was drowned in thatlake? It 
will be suggestive of very enlivening reminiscences 
to your fashionable friends.” 

The tone was intensely bitter, only lightly covered 
by the sneer. What ghastly, dripping figure he 
strove to put away from his vision, she could not 
guess, 

“Well, to be sure, I had forgotten that. But 1 
don’t believe any one else will remember it. But, 
Richard, I wish you would give the orders at once. 
I sent to Veasy to know if he was at leisure, and he 
can attend to the upholstering.” 

“ If you have given orders, you can counte: mand 
them. Thurston Cottage will not be touched this 
summer. It is expressly provided in the will that 
the place shall not be disturbed for six months.” 
“Howtiresome! What could have induced him to 
hamper you with so unreasonable a charge?” return- 
ed the lady, peevishly. 

“ He did not know but he might die in the fall, and 
he wished to give Lis servants a comfortable home 
While they were looking out for another. He was a 
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than some people, even than the high and mighty 
relations of baronets.” 
The lady was too busy with her mental planning 
to heed the sarcasm. 
«“ After all, we can go just the same. What there 
is of the house must be in good repair, and well fur- 
nished. I remember Captain Alick had the duke as 
a guest a little time ago. We must issue fewer in- 
vitations. It will be all the merrier for the young 
folks to be closely packed.” 
“ You will go alone, Annabel, in that case. I shall 
spend my summer at the Cote, or else make a tour 
somewhere. I need rest; I am getting nervous with 
overwork.” 
“* What perverse spirit has taken possession of you, 
Richard? Why can’t you go to the Thurston Cot- 
tage?” 
Aslow shudder crept over him. His eyes were 
cowering beneath their lashes, his lips were blue, as 
he answered in a tone which showed how the words 
were unwillingly furced from him: 
“ Because I could not endure the memories of the 
place; because I should go mad.” 
She looked startled, and answered, musingly: 
“T was not aware that you thought so much about 
that old man. You have not indeed been the same 
since his death. Then I suppose I must give it up. 
You must reward us fur our acquiescence, then. My 
jewels must be re-set, and have a few additions. And 
Annabel must have that diamond and amethyst set 
for which she is longing.” 
«It is too costly and too magnificent for her. I 
wonder you do not see it. It is suitable for a duchess 
or princess; any lower rank would be debased in- 
stead of exalted by attempting to wear it. I went 
over to look at it, after she coaxed me so long about 
it. L don’tknow where I could raise so many guineas 
as they ask for it.” 
“ There is Captain Alick’s prize money. It would 
buy half'a dozen such.” i 
The Honorable Richard threw down the hair-brush, 
violently, and dashed out of the room. In a moment 
the street door closed behind him with a vindictive 
bang. 
“Good Heaven! am I to be always tormented in 
this way!” muttered he, as he trode outof the room. 
“Ts there never to be a moment’s peace without an 
allusion to that property, which already hangs like a 
millstone around my neck?” 
He walked on at a swift pace, deeply lost in a 
gloomy revery. Suddenly from behind him came a 
sweet, clear voice: “‘ Miriam, Miriam!” it called. 
The dark-browed member of parliament startéd as 
ifa cannon had been fired at his ear, and turned 
around, looking wildly in every direction. In a mo- 
ment he uttered a contemptuous “ Pshaw!” but his 
hand still shook, and his cheek was ghastly pale. 
A bevy of merry, bright-cheeked school-girls were 
tripping along to their lessons, and they were calling 
to a pretty little damsel on the other sidewalk. 
“This will never do!” said the Honorable Richard, 
resolutely, while he wiped the cold sweat from his 
forehead. ‘I shall be crazed in a month, if I goon 
at this rate. I must get away from all these disturb- 
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ing forces. I must have rest and quiet until my mind 
returns to its usual tone. Then I shall be able to 
laugh at this nervousness. I will take a journey to 
Scotland.” 
Very much relieved by this decision, the gentle- 
man passed the rest of the morning in less perturb- 
ed spirits. He lunched at the club-room, where he 
met a dozen of his own party, and enjoyed a spirit- 
ed, informal debate on the questions of theday. The 
quiet deference to his opinion, the universal air of 
respect and esteem from these worthy gentlemen, 
restored still further his ease of mind. 
By the time he was ready to go home to dinner, he 
was in a remarkably cheerful state. He remember- 
ed his angry exit with compunction, and as a sort of 
peace-offering, dropped in at the jeweller’s, selected a 
handsome brooch for his wife, anda very elegant, al- 
though less magnificent set of jewets than these she 
had desired, tor Annabel. 
With these cases in his hand, and the most cheer- 
ful face he had worn for a long while, Richard Mer- 
ton entered his home, and proceeded at once to the 
favorite parlor. He steod transfixed with amaze- 
ment on the threshold. It was indeed a singular 
scene which met her eye. 
In the centre of the room stood the weird, strange 
figure of Old Moll, her arms folded across her chest, 
her grees calash drawn still more closely over her 
face, her long, white hair streaming wildly over her 
bright plaid cloak. On either side was stationed a 
stout policeman, and befure her, her sweet face agi- 
tated with contending emotions of pity, indignation 
and distress, stood Genevieve; while still further from 
him were grouped together Mrs. Merton, vindictive, 
and triumphant, Annabel, carelessly curious, and 
Philip Leigh doing his best to refrain from interfer- 
ence, until the proper moment. 
The moment she caught sight of him, Genevieve 
sprang torward, and seized his hand. 
*Osir, Lam so thankful to see you. Please ex- 
plain to Mrs. Merton her mistake. She accuses poor 
Old Moll of being a thief and a vagrant. Tell her 
how you knew of her, out at Thurston Cottage. How 
many can come from there to testify to her harmless 
character. Don’t let them take her to their dreadful 
prison, L implore you.” : 
“ What is the meaning of all this?” demanded Mr. 
Richard, his brow darkening once more. 
“It means,” replied his wife, in her haughtiest 


the prowling visits of this vagabond creature. The 


tone, “ that Iam resolved to rid Merton House of 


mysterlous disappearance of forks, spoons, table-linen 
and the like. £ am convinced that we have discov- 
ered the thief. This vile old thing is hanging about 
the place, morning, noon and night. Why is she 
here, unless to steal, like the rest of her class ?”’ 
“She comes to seeme. I have told you that be- 
fote,” exclaimed Genevieve, her voice trembling. 
“A’fine pretence! I forbade you to receive her. 
Lappeal to all here to know what they think of a 
member of this family, any member, however hum- 
ble or obnoxious, choosing such an associate. I dare 
say she came to see you, and to steal likewise.” 
‘Hush, Annabel!” said Mr. Merton, and while he 
tried to catch the expression of the swart face beneath 
the green calash without success, he turned to the 
policemen, and asked, “‘ What do you think? Does 
the evidence against the woman warrant a search?” 
“ It’s rather a suspicious case, sir. We’ve had our 
eye on her for sometime, The lady is right. She is 
always hanging about this place, but we haven’t been 
able to catch her yet at any tricks. What have you 
to say for yourself, woman? Why don’t youspeak?” 
And the policeman laid hold of Old Moll’s arm, and 
shook it by no means very gently. 

“ Evil to them as evil thinks,” answered Old Moll’s 
deep voice. ‘If you can prove anything against me, 
take me te prison. If you can find no further harm 
in an old woman than hanging about a place to catch 
now and then a glimpse of her mistress’s sweet 
face, let her goin peace. Any way, the will of the 
Lord will be done.” 

But the downcast eye was bent anxiously to the 
floor, as if the poor creature was searching for some 
way of extrication from her dilemma. OldMoll had 
good reason for wishing to avoid the search. There 
was the purse well filled with golden coin, in the fad- 
ed old linsey dress pocket. It was honestly hers, but 
it would go far to prejudice the police, and even the 
court against her. She was keen-witted enough to 
see that. 

“Why does she care so much about you?” asked 
Mr. Richard, coming to Genevieve’s side, 

“1 don’t know, precisely. She knew my mother, 
and she was very fond of’ Captain Alick. He told me, 
that very last night of his life, that I was to trust her, 
that she was one of my best friends, and knew a great 
deal about me, more than I suspected.” 

Innocent Genevieve! she could not have used more 
luckless words in pleading for her poor old friend. 
Richard Merton’s lip had suddenly whitened, the 
scared, wild look came back to his eyes. 

He turned to the policemen, devoutly hoping that 
proof enough to imprison the strange woman for lite 
would be speedily produced. 

“T agree with you. It is a very suspiciouscase. I 
think you had better take her away. I will come 
round to the station by-and-by, to learn the result.” 
Genevieve uttered a sorrowful exclamation. Mrs. 
Merton smiled triumphantly. At that moment, a 
servant came in with a card for his master. 
**A gentleman who appears very anxious to see 
you, sir.” 

Richard Merton unconsciously read the name aloud 
as he took the card, ‘‘The Rev. Mr. Pomfret, from 
America.” 

At the same instant the door was pushed open. 
The eager visitor had followed behind the servant. 

“T beg your pardon, but it occurred to me that 
you might not recall that name,” said the conse- 
quential, brisk little man, sprucely dressed in the 
tinest broadcloth, as he hurried up to Mr. Merton. 

“*How do you do, sir? Ah, I thought you wouldn’t 
know. Puomfret’s the name [ took, sir. I’m Mac- 
lean—the man you sent to that nice situation in 
America! I’m sure I’m grateful enough, sir. It’s 
been the making of me.” 

“Pll see you in the library, sir. I'll come there di- 
rectly,” stammered Mr. Richard, the cold sweat 
starting out from his forehead. 

“QO, yes sir, yes sir; I knew you'd be glad to know 
how weli I’ve got along. I’m just going to see how 
old Scotland looks. Il haven’t been home all these 
years,” talked the voluble American minister, across 
the threshold. 

The Honorable Richard fairly pushed him out, and 
to stop his incessant chattering, followed him, and 
closed the door behind him. 

The ears beneath the green calash had not been 
inattentive. Old Moll suddenly wheeled around, and 
faced Mrs. Richard. 

‘The Lord maketh the ways of the wicked to turn 
to his praise, madam. Old Moll thanks you! You 
have done her the best service she could have asked 
of you. Policeman, lead on; I’m ready.” 

As she passed the distressed and agitated Gene- 
vieve, she lifted up her wrinkled, swarthy hands in 
blessing. 

(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


FULL OF RELIGION. 


A hard-shell preacher wound up a flaming sermon 
with this magnificent effusion: ‘‘My brethring and 
sistern, ef a man’s full of religion you can’t hurt him! 
There was three Arabian children; they put ’em ina 
fiery furnace, hetted seven times hotter than could 
be het, and it didn’t swinge a har on their heads. And 
thar was Jon the Evangeler; they put him—and 
whar do you think, brethering and sistern, they put 
him? Why, they put bim intoa chaladronie of bilin’ 
ile, and biled him all night, and didn’t faze his shell! 
And there was Daniel; they put him in a lion’s den 
—and what, my fellow-travellers and respected au- 
ditories, do you think he was put into a lion’s den 
for? Why, for praying three times a day. Don’t be 
alarmed, brethering and sistern; [ don’t think any 





Autumn Farewell to Drottningholm.* 
BY THE KING OF SWEDEN. 


The glorious summer sun already leancth 

Towards distant lands, and that resplendent glow, 
Which late at eve flamed upward to the zenith, 

No longer now the Norrland fields shall know. 

And wood and mead, which, in their vernal gladness, 
Laughed out to man beneath the azure sky, 

Stand wan and sere, and clouds weep tears of sadness, 
And even the little birds sit silent by. 


Yet still how gratefully my memory treasures 

The lovely peace of cach sweet summer day, 

When heaven itself brought down to earth its pleasures, 
And winds their warfare changed to merry play ; 
When flowers sent up their offering of sweetness, 

As incense to the God of day and night, 

And lifted to the sun their fair completeness 

Obedient to the holy law of light. 


But all, alas! on earth is transitory, 

And laughter changes soon to sorrow’'s tear; 
As the green herb anon foregoes its glory, 

So man advances onward to his bier. 

Yet if the faithful heart have kept in clearness 
The sunny moments of the passing day, 

Still shall they cast amidst autumnal drearness 
Of the lost summer a surviving ray. 


Thus muse I, as my fond farewell is spoken, 

Thou loveliest pearl beside the Malar coast; 

Nor shall sweet memory's bond *twixt us be broken, 
Where’er my bark on life's rough sea be tossed! 
To thee my heart will yearn when sorrow shroudeth 
My world of thought, and all is dark as night; 
And if thick mist the futhre overcloudeth, 

I will ascend unto the past delight. 


Farewell, ye hills and valleys, groves and meadows, 
Where Flora scattered all her pomp abroad, 

And elves amidst the full moon's lights and shadows 
Traced magic rings in dances on the sward; 

Thou shore, reed-garlanded, where softly stringing 
His harp at eve the Necken charms the scene; 
Thou wood, made musical with wild birds’ singing, 
And waters lapsing through the leafy screen. 


Farewell, thou starry eve, so oft reflected 

In the still waters, where my light bark drove 
The downward depth which still my gaze rejected, 
Turning instead unto the heaven above; 

Have thanks for all the quiet joy supernal, 

Which in my heart's recess by thee was laid, 
The whilst thy azure vault of truth eternal 
Expanded as a blessing, o'er my head! 


Farewell, thou lovely scene! The heart's deep feeling 
Gives forth these accents of my parting song! F 

Yet thou in memory wilt be sorrow's healing, 

And speed the mournful winter night along; 

I'll think of thee when autumn fogs are glooming, 

O Drottningholm! for still thy sun will shine ; 

Thou art to me in every season blooming, 

And peaceful lilies round thy name entwine! 


** Drottningholm is the Versailles of Sweden. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A NIGHT AT THE CASINO. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





My story, gentlemen? Such asit is you are wel- 
come to it. 1 cannot give you any such mysterious 
narrative as our friend has just finished—nor a love 
story, as the gentleman who preceded him—nor a 
ghost story, as did our young friend opposite me. 
There is neither love, mystery nor marvel about me, 
asl should frankly declare before I begin. I was 
never in love in my life, and never expect to be; I 
have the most positive disbelief in everything super- 
natural, and never encountered anything, during my 
somewhat extended experience of lite and travel, 
that cannot be accounted for upon known and reason- 
able suppositions. My tale shall bea true one; an ac- 
count of a remarkable adventure which befell me in 
Northern Italy, some thirty years ago. I was young 
then, a mere boy, in fact, with a pocket-full of money, 
travelling to see the world, and as little versed in its 
rascalities as most people under such circumstances. 
But a few such happenings as this one went very far 
towards improving my understanding, and brighten- 
ing my wits. 

During the pleasant Italian April, I had wandered 
away from Rome and its curiosities, intent upon see- 
ing something of the rural life of the country, and 
with this object had reached the belt of land lying 
between the Maritime Alps and the Gulf of Genoa. 
Italy as it is at the present day, I know nothing 
about; but if it is worse than it was thirty years ago, 
morally, politically, or socially, then Heaven be mer- 
ciful to it! The face of the country was attractive to 
me; but the villages were ruinous and sleepy; the 
government worse than none at all, as its chief ob- 


lazy officials, without affording protection to anybody ; 
the beggars merry and clamorous, and the people 
seemed generally impressed with the idea that trav- 
ellers were a legitimate prey. All this was repug- 
nant to my American education and habits, and it 
only needed the stimulus of such an adventure as you 
will hear about presently, to determine me to prose- 


Europe. 
The beginning of my trouble upon this occasion, 
and what led directly to the after-consequences, was 


the clumsy conveyances of the country, the outland- 








housekeeper has complained again and again of the 

















of you will ever get into a liun’s den.” 


ject seemed to be to give subsistence to a horde of 


cute my travels insome more congenial quarter of 


abreak-down on the road. I was travelling in one of 


reach one of the coast towns before night. The slow, 
methodical movement of the vehicle, and the sultri- 
ness of the afternoon, had sent me off into a doze, 
from which I was aroused by the abrupt stopping of 
the horses, and soen after the diiver opened the door, 
and thrust his grinning face in upon us, An Italian 
always grimaces when he has bad news toannoance, 
and his appearance prepared me for what followed. 
“What is the matter?” asked my companion, a 
gruff, middle-aged Englishman. 

“Nothing, excellency, except that one horse is 
sick, and the other will not move, and the linch-pin 
of one of the wheels has lost itself, and—” 

“There, stop, you olive-colored imp! Do you call 
that nothing? How are we to get to Carrara?” 

“ Excellency, I don’t know.” 

** What are we to do?” 

“Tf the signors would not mind sleeping in the 
carriage to-night—” 

“T would not mind blacking your eyes, you scoun- 
drel, for getting us into this scrape!” Mr. Bradshaw 
roared, 

“If your excellency pleases,” responded the im- 
perturbable driver. “ But that will not help the 
matter.” 

The Englishman’s stormy expression changed to a 
vexed smile, while I laughed outright at the quizzi- 
cal humor of the fellow. 

“But if the signers prefer,” he added, “they 
might walk on to St. Marie, which is only five miles 
from us. There is a kind of public house there, I 
believe, the Casino, where they can pass the night, 
and about mid-day to-morrow I can take them on.” 
The pr ospect was not an encouraging one, and we 
conferred over the subject several ts before 
deciding to follow his advice. Kive miles, especially 
Italian measurement, on an April day, over a dusty 
road, was not a pleasant inducement to a traveller; 
but it seemed a less evil than dragging out twenty- 
four hours in this desolate spot, and with the cramp- 
ed quarters of thu vehicle for abed-chamber. There 
was no resource, and we reluctantly came to the con- 
clusion that we must seek better accommodations, 
and postpone our further progress till the following 
day. The driver bad laid himself flat on his back, 
and turned up his face to the sun, with an expression 
of thorough enjoyment which irritated Mr. Brad- 
shaw beyond endurance. He broke out in a torrent 
of epithets upon the country, the inhabitants, and 
our Jehu especially, and it required some diplomacy 
upon my part to keep the toes of his heavy boots 
away from the’ fellow’s ribs. I was the more anx- 
ious to keep the peace between them, as I suspected 
that the length of our detention in this vicinity de- 
pended more upon the caprice of the driver than 
upon the condition of his vehicle and horses; and I 
finally succeeded in pursuading the Englishman to 
take the road with me. His baggage consisted of a 
light satchel, which he could easily carry; mine was 
somewhat heavier, but Christophe, my servant, was 
strong and willing, and he clambered down from the 
box, ‘and followed us, carrying it over hisshoulder by 
a stick, 

After the first feeling of vexation had passed, I be- 
gan to find our situation novel and amusing, and to 
anticipate some adventure from it. Not so with Mr. 
Bradshaw. He was a perfect specimen of the tradi- 
tional Englishman; obstinate, opinionated, with a 
thorough dislike for everything foreign; but with a 
substratum of real good feeling under his rough- 
ness, to those who could reach it. But the after- 
noon’s accident had given him unusual vexation, and 
most of the way to St. Marie he walked on the op- 
posite side of the road from me, spitefully clipping off 
the nullens with his stick. For lack of his company, 
I called up Christophe, and interrogated him about 
St. Marie an4 its Casino; but he knew nothing about 
this part of the country, having passed most of his 
life in Rome, where he entered my service. Chris- 
tophe was a handsome lad of perhaps nineteen, and 
had recommended himself to me by his fidelity. Af- 
ter a month’s trial, I became satisfied that he was 
an Italian who would neither lie, steal nor cheat, 
and was willing to black boots—in short, almost a 
modern Trans-Alpine miracle. My confidence in 
this instance was nut misplaced; but it would be un- 
safe for every person to dezive from it any general 
notions of Italian honesty. 

We plodded on in silent weariness, and the five 
miles lengthened into about nine, before we reached 
the miserable jumble of buildings dignified with the 
name of St. Marie. It was almost dark, and there 
was nobody in the street of whom we could make 
inquiries, and a snarling cur on every door-step de- 
terred us from applying within for information. 

‘‘I think,” said Christophe, “if there is anything 
in appearances, yonder must be the Casino.” 

He pointed to a shambling structure opposite, half 
of which had the look of a medizval villa, and the 
balance of a market-house. We walked entirely 
around it once before discovering the entrance, which 
was a narrow door, opening on the ground. Chris- 
tophe knocked, and was answered quickly by the 
twinkling of a light, and a man’s voice. 

“*Who’s there? and what’s wanted?” 

“‘ We are three belated travellers,” I replied, “ look- 
ing for an inn. Is this the Casino?” 

“Yes. Are you Englishmen?” 

“ One Englishman, ouv American, and my servant, 
an Italian. Can you keep us?” 

“You have money?’’ 

Mr. Bradshaw’s wrath rose to fever heat again, at 
this juncture, and I verily believe that he was pre- 
paring to kick the door down, when it was opened to 
is. After we had entered, it was closed and bolted 








ish name of which has escaped me, and expected to 


behind us, leaving us in a dark hall. A dvor at its 
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other extremity was thrown open, and we followed 
our interrogator into alarge, bare room, scantily fur- 
nished, and unattractive. There were present in it 
four persons; a stout, thick-set man of middle age, 
two younger men with a strong resemblance to him, 
and a girl of seventeen, or thereabouts. The men 
were all brawny, muscular fellows, with dark faces, 
and a uniform cast of t ing and 
quick, They were apparently father, and sons, and 
impressed me most unpleasantly at first sight. The 
girl was of a very different type. She was graceful 
as a fawn, with one of those beautiful olive-oval faces 
that Guido loved to paint, and the black hair and 
eyes of all Italian women. Almost the first thing 
that attracted my attention was a glance of recogni- 
tion between her and Christophe, which surprised 
me, after his declaration that he was not acquainted 
here; but the incident did not trouble me. I mo- 
tioned him to lay my satchel on the table, which he 
did. A metallic sound from within, as it touched 
the wood, drew the attention of one of the men to it. 


“Ah!” he said, lifting it fn his band, and weigh- 
ing it, ‘‘ the signor carries valuables.” 

It was a very imprudent way to keep money, and 
I should have known better. The satchel contained 
quite an amount in coin, besides other valuables, the 
money being the proceeds of # bill of exchange, on 
Leghorn that had been cashed for me. The man’s 
eyes glitterod covetously, and he slapped the bottom 
of the satchel twice with his hand, before he laid it 
down. Mr. Bradshaw had thrown a keen glance 
around the room, and over its inmates, upon enter- 
ing, and then threw himself into the only arm-chair. 
I took the end of a bench and Christophe took a mat 
in the corner. 

“Will the signors eat?” our host inquired. 

The Englishman answered with a surly negative. 
Although not hungry, I was excessively tired, and 
said that I should much like some coffee. 

“To be sure,” said the black-bearded Boniface. 

“Nina, make it, girl, as quick as you can.” 

“ And as strong,” I added. 

“ Yes, very strong,” he repeated, with a grimace, 
the exact meaning of which I did not comprehend till 
some hours after. 

Some twenty minutes passed before Nina re-ap- 
peared, with the coffee. Wearied as I was, it is pos- 
sible that there were many glances thrown from one 
to the other which I did not see, and some indications 
of the character of the place which escaped me; but 
I did see enough to make moe uneasy. 1 knew 
that this was one of the wildest and most lawless 
quarters of Italy, very near the mountains, where 
banditti often prowled, and this place did not wear 
the appearance of a public house. The three pro- 
prietors of it, ifsuch they were, sat in stolid silence, 
darting quick glances at us whenever we moved. By 
accident or design, one of them sat between me and 
Mr. Bradshaw, and another between me and Chris- 
tophe, so that I could only see the face of my com- 
panion by leaning furward. Christophe was in the 
shadow of a great wardrobe, so that I could not see 
his face at all; and Bradsbaw’s, whenever it was 
visible, wore a look which ] could not interpret at 
all. The expressions of his face had not grown fa- 
miliar tome yet, and I was puzzled to conjecture. 
what was passing in his mind. The room was rapid- 
ly growing dark; and, altogether, I felt uneasy. 

Presently Nina came in with a tray, on which were 
three cups of coffee. She presented it first to Mr. 
* Bradshaw, but he refused to take any. Not so with 
Christophe and myself. I found it excellent, very 
strong, as I liked it, and drank it with great satis- 
faction. A single tallow candle had been lighted, 
and place:! on the table, but beyond its narrow radi- 
us, the room was as dark as before. Bradshaw took 
a key from his pocket, opened his valise, and pro- 
duced a stout bottle with the Otard label, and a 
smalltincup. I noticed a look of satisfaction pass 
from the Boniface to one of his sons, and he rested 
his elbows on the table, and regarded the Englishman 
with a look such as a hyena might wear in trying to 
smile. 

“Excellency loves brandy,” he murmured, in a 
purring voice. ‘So, so; heisright. They say it is 
better than coffee. I don’t know, for I don’t drink 
it.” 

“Between the sips from my cup, I regarded my 
companion attentively, and was astonished beyond 
measure at his actions. From this time he paid no 
more attention to any person in the room than if he 
had been alone in it, but devoted his attention ex- 
clusively to the bottle and its contents, with the de- 
liberate intention, I thought, as he proceeded, of 
making himself intoxicated. He uncorked the bottle, 
and poured out a cup full of the bright red liquid, 
swallowing it off at adraught. Smacking his lips, he 
repeated the dose, while the men of the house, as 
well as myself, looked on with wonder, to see clear 
brandy consumed in this way. He drank the third 
cup-fal soon after, and the fourth not ten minutes 
later. His hand became so unsteady that he could 
not replace the cork in the bottle, and in attempting 
to do so, broke the bottle against the arm of his chair, 
and spilled the balance of the liquor upon his legs. 
After some unsuccessful efforts, he succeeded in turn- 
ing the key in the satchel, and withdrawing it; but it 
fell from his hand on the table. I reached across 
and took it, placing it in my pocket. Bradshaw 
seemed to comprehend the intention, for he turned 
up his eyes with a gleam of intelligence; but the 
hopelessly drunken expression which he wore, show- 
ed that it would be useless now to try to communi- 

cate my suspicions to him, even if I had achance. I 
was shocked and di inted, and more than ever 


troubled with this turn of affairs, As he sat in his 














chair, the fumes of his brandy rose to his brain, and 
completed his stupidity. He leaned his arms heavily 
upon the table and his head fell furward upon them. 
Occasionally he would raise it, and look around with 
a bewildered air, and then a hiccough would remind 
him of his condition, and it would fall again. This 
continued half an hour, while I sat watching him, 
and the others watched us both; and then Brad- 
shaw raised himself with difficulty to his feet, by 
grasping the edge of the table, seized his satchel, and 
in a thick voice, demanded to be shown to bed. 

“ Give us two a chamber together,” I interposed. 

‘* We cannot, excellency,” he of the black beard 
replied, ‘ We keep but a,humble house; there is 
not a double bed in it.” 

I was about to remonstrate; but Bradshaw had al- 
ready taken the broad shoulder of the speaker for 
a support, and was staggering crookedly across the 
floor. They went up a stairway, the Englishman 
carrying his satchel in one hand, with a kind of 
drunken instinct that was remarkable, and the last 
that was heard from him was his maudlin voice im- 
ploring his conductor to keep the stairs still, while 
he ascended them. 

Perhaps I did not betray my feelings; but I was 
both excited and alarmed. From my first idea of 
anything wrong in the house or its inmates, I had 
assured myself that Bradshaw would not be at fault 
—Bradshaw, one of the oldest commercial travellers 
that ever crossed the Alps—and that his sound judg- 
ment and keen wits would get us sufely through any 
difficulty. Now I was thrown upon my own re- 
sources, and must provide, single-handed, against 
any danger that might threaten. Under the circum- 
stances, I took the best possible course; I resolved to 
geta room by myself, where I could think over the 
matter alone. Sol took my valise from the table, 
and asked to be shown to my chamber. 

“T will carry it, excellency,” one of the men said, 
moving his hand toward the satchel. 

‘No, you wont,” I answered, sturdily. “Get a 
light,‘and show me the way.” 

The fellow was somewhat disconcerted by my 
manner. 

‘Unfortunately, excellency, we have no other 
candle than that which my father took to light his 
English excellency to bed. But we keep a humble 
house.” 

I followed him up the stairs. At the top, we met 
the Boniface, just closing the first door, through 
which, I inferred, he had conducted Bradshaw; and 
my guide opened the next one for me. We were to 
be neighbors, at ull events. I entered, and was about 
to lock the door, when the thought of Christophe oc- 

curred tome. it was an evidence of my excitement 
that I had come to my chamber without him. It was 
my invariable custom to have him spread his blank- 
ets on the floor by my bed; and to-night, of all nights 
I had passed in the country, it seemed desirable. 
Stepping to the head of the stairs, I called his name 
aloud. There was a movement of several pairs of 
teet across the floor of the room, a moment of hesita- 
tion, while I hung over the banister, and then a door 
was slightly opened at the foot of the stairs, and the 
black tace of our host thrust toward me. 

“Send up Christophe my servant to me, imme- 
diately,” I said. “He always sleeps in the room 
with me.” 

I entered the chamber again, and surveyed it. It 
was a narrow apartment, low-ceiled, and not very 
attractive. There was no table in it, and no chairs; 
no furniture of any kind, save the bed in the corner, 
which, notwithstanding the assurance of the host to 
the contrary, was a double bed! Not much re-assur- 
ed by this discovery, I removed my coat and boots, 
placed my satchel beneath the pillow, and laid my- 
selfdown. Before my thoughts became at all com- 
posed, there came a creaking of boots on the stairs, 
and Christophe entered the room with his blankets 
over his shoulder. I told him to lock the door, which 
he did, and then spread down his blankets near the 
toot of the bed, and stretched himself out. 

“ Christophe,” I said, as quietly as possible, “ don’t 
this seem like a very queer place?” 

“There was no answer. I raised myself to my el- 
bow, and called his name in a louder key. 

** Christophe!” 

He made no reply, except by a long-drawn snore. 
There he lay on his side, his back turned toward me, 
already sound asleep! 

The discovery angered me; with Bradshaw too 
drunk and Christophe too sleepy to be of any de- 
pendence, it seemed that nobody but myself appre- 
ciated the danger. 

What danger? I threw myself back on the pillow, 
closed my eyes, and deliberately considered that 
question. Afterall, had I not been unreasonably 
alarming myself? Was there anything in the con- 
duct of those men below stairs more unusual than 
could be seen in any Italian ‘inn where the people 
had the national characteristic of curiosity, and were 
dark-skinned and sharp-eyed? If there had been 
anything really alarming, would not Mr. Bradshaw 
be the first to see it—and would he, in that case, have 
indulged his unfortunate appetite as he had? And 
Christophe, honest fellow as he was, knew all about 
the Italian character, and must certainly have de- 
tected anything wrong; yet here he was in his usual 
place, sleeping like a top. Pish! [ was troubling my- 
self with shadows. 

Seriously arriving at this conclusion, I determined 
to go to sleep, and think no more of it. It was casy 
enough to make this determination, but hard enough 
to accomplish it. My long walk had prepared me for 
it physically, and I really needed rest; but the ex- 
citement of the night, combined, perhaps, with the 





coffee I had taken, was a powerful counteractive, 
and 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care "’ 


could not be coaxed to visit my eyelids. Various 

itics for ] that had at different times 
been suggested to me, were successively tried. I 
counted my pulse till it reached two hundred and 
twenty; I took my thoughts back to the beginning of 
the day, and traced down to the present moment 
every act of my own; I threw all manner of thought 
away from me, and tried to keep my head empty of 
every idea; I let my eyes wander around the room in 
a circle of gradually increasing circumference—all to 
no purpose. With a mental vow to eschew coffee 
thereafter before going to bed, I relinquished my 
efforts. 

Up to this time, there had been barely light enough 
to reveal the outlines of objects; but the moon 
breaking through the clouds, poured a flood of light 
in at the uncurtained window, making everything 
visible in the apartment. This window, the only 
one, was directly opposite the bed; five feet beyond 
it, Christophe lay on the floor, his body forming a 
right angle with the bare board; on the wall toward 
which his face was turned, a small looking-glass was 
suspended, at an angle of thirty-five degrees. Asthe 
moonlight burst in the window, I looked again around 
the room. There was nothing in it to hold my at- 
tention long, and I turned my eyes to Christophe. 
The blankets were drawn all about him, leaving only 
his head uncovered. For the first time, I noticed 
that his face was reflected in the glass beyond him; 
only his face, as the glass was small. I saw the re- 
flection, comprehended its startling meaning, and 
closed my eyes, faint and sick with fear. I use the 
word deliberately ; the situation was one to make the 
stoutest heart quail with silent terror! F 

My eyes unclosed a very little, just enough to pass 
a mere thread of light between the lids. There was 
no mistake; there was no chance for mistake. That 
tell-tale glass reflected the villanous face of the man 
who had shown me the way to this chamber, and 
entered it, as it seemed, under the cloak of Chris- 
tophe’s character. His hands were both placed under 
his head, one of them grasping a knife half the length 
of his arm; his teeth were set hard together, and his 
eyes seemed to burn with anticipation. He was 
eagerly watching the reflex of my own face, but 
quietly, silently, without word or motion. 

I gave one moment to shrinking, unmanly despair, 
as the full horror of my situation broke upon me; and 
then my strength returned to me, and with a mental 
invocation to the Almighty for aid, I took rapid 
thought. My pistols were in my valise under my 
head. O, that they were in my hand! Could 1 ven- 
ture the motions ot taking my keys from my pocket, 
opening the valise, and taking them out? Vain hope! 
The keen eyes of the miscreant watched me from the 
mirror, like those of a tiger intent on his prey. As I 
looked, the man rose cautiously to his elbow, and 
turned his face toward me; my stillness for several 
minutes had no doubt led him to believe me asleep. 
I lay Quietly beneath his scrutiny, every nerve and 
muscle strained toa painfal tension. A thought dart- 
ed through my brain, born of the desperation of the 
moment, and I snatched it, as a drowning man will 
grasp at straws. The ruffian appeared satisfied that 
his propitious moment had arrived, and rose to his 
feet. He passed his thumb over the point of his 
knife, with a motion that chilled my blood within me, 
and then carefully removing his shoes, took two steps 
toward the bed. 

Only two. {had worked my hands up quietly un- 
der my head, and grasped the lower edges of the 
pillow-case. Two steps brought him within striking 
distance. I bounded to my feet with a yell like the 
war-whoop of a Sioux, and aimed a furious blow at 
his head with the pillow. The shock, and the back- 
ward step he had taken in his first astonishment, took 
him to the wall. [had hoped that he might drop 
the knife in his movement, and that I could possess 
myself of it; but he did not. Nor was he long dis- 
concerted. With an oath like the growl of a furious 
wild beast, he sprang toward me, and thrust the 
knife at my breast. But I was ready. The weapon 
was buried in the pillow, and both fell to the floor. 
We were upon equal footing now. He glared at me 
savagely, and rushed at my throat. Grappling with 
each other, we wrestled furiously at arms’ length. 
We were of about the same age, and nearly the same 
strength, and neither of us gained any perceptible 
advantage. I was putting forth every effort of my 
strength to bring him down, when my foot tripped in 
the blankets on the floor, and I fell heavily. Before 
I could make an effort to rise, his knee was on my 
chest, and his hand was stretched out for the knife. 
I seized his wrists, and with some indefinable impulse 
shouted aloud the name of Bradshaw. 

“Coming!” responded his well-known voice from 
the hall. The door-latch was tried from the outside, 
and then a foot was placed against the door, and it 
flew from its binges, and revealed the Englishman 
standing in the doorway, perfectly cool, without a 
trace of intoxication in his appearance, with a candle 
in his left hand, and a pistol in his right. Before my 
assailant could grasp the knife, Mr. Bradshaw ex- 
tended his arm and fired. ‘The ruffian uttered a shriek 
of rage and pain, and springing against him, forced 
his way past, and rushed down the stairs. 

* Lrose to my feet, panting with exertion. My first 
care was to secure my pistols, and then I turned to 
Bradshaw. 

“My dear friend, you have preserved me,” I said, 
seizing both his hands. 

“Have 1?” he returned, drylv. ‘Well, I have 
done no worse by myself, as you will see by stepping 








into the next room, and looking at the blood on the 
fluor. And you thought me drunk—ha, ha! Not 
badly done, eh?” 

After the unexpected event of our danger—for we 
began to consider it as past now—we entered into 
mutual explanations. Bradshaw listened with in- 
terest to my account of the manner in which the 
miscreant had obtained access to my reom, and then 
gave me his own account of the evening’s work, which 
was quite as surprising. It was so plentifully inter- 
spersed with anathemas upon the country and its 
inhabitants, that I prefer to give it in my own words, 

It seemed that his suspicions were aroused quite as 
soon as mine, and that he had tried to communicate 
with me, but was prevented by the shrewdness of the 
wretches into whose clutches we had entered. He 
suspected also that the coffee might be drugged ; and 
to blind them to the object of his refusal to d ink it, he 
feigned intoxication, the liquid in the bottle being a 
harmless cough-mixture. After he reached his 
chamber, he purposely omitted to fasten the door; 
and securing his pistols, he crouched down behind 
the foot-board of the bed, and awaited further devel- 
opments. Before my struggle with my assailant had 
begun, one of the men entered his room, armed like- 
wise with a knife. Bradshaw made no parley with 
him, but shot him directly, the ball entering his 
shoulder, he thought. The discomfited villain fled; 
and at that moment the Englishman first heard the 
noise of my struggle, and gave me his timely aid. 
The noise we made prevented his pistol-shot being 
heard, and the first intimation that he was aroused, 
was his voice in the hall. 

“You fought a good battle, my lad,’ he said. 
“ You were taken ata great disadvantage, but you 
did well. Let us now go down stairs and reconnoitre.” 

“It grieves me beyond measure,” I said, “to know 
that Christophe, whom I would have trusted with 
my life itself, must be connected with this nefarious 
work. I would as quickly have suspected my 
brother.” 

' Mr. Bradshaw curled his lip seornfully, at the idea 
of any incentive being stronger to an Italian than 
love of money; and I followed him down stairs. 
There was no Christophe, no Nina, nobody at all; the 
whole party had fled, leaving us undisputed masters 
of the Casino. The floors and the stairs were spotted 
with blood, which we traced out into the fields back 
of the house. Our scoundrelly entertainers had met 
with a severe punishment, and had taken safety in 
flight. 

We passed the night as best we could, keeping al- 
ternate watch; but nothing further occurred of a dis- 
turbing nature. When morning came, we went to 
the sleepy magistrate who played the part of Jus- 
tice Shallow at St. Marie, and told him our story. 
He regarded us with great suspicion, distrusted our 
story, and told us that if we made a complaint, we 
must both be committed to confinement to await in- 
vestigation. Bradshaw adressed him one of the most 
emphatic English oaths I ever heard, and strode into 
the street, We had naturally some suspicions of the 
driver who directed us to the Casino; but he drove 
up his vehicle about noon, looking as innocent and 
harmless as an Italian cannot look with honesty, and 
listened with open-mouthed wonder to our tale. 
Bradshaw taxed him directly with complicity in the 
matter; but he swore by all the saints in the calen- 
dar that he knew nothing of the house, except that 
it was an inn, that he never stopped there, and was 
surprised to hear anything bad of it. Whether he 
spoke the truth or not, we had no proof against him, 
and were fain to take advantage of his conveyance to 
quit St. Marie as expeditiously as possible. 

After reaching the coast, I went back to Leghorn, 
and thence to Rome. Mr. Bradshaw travelled with 
me all the way; and as his business required him to 
remain some time at the latter place, we took rooms 
together. One day as we were smoking our cigarson 
the balcony, the servant came to say that there was 
@ man and a woman below who insisted on seeing us. 


* Perhaps they are our old friends, Christophe and 
Nina,” Bradshaw quizzically remarked. The servant 
introduced them, and we both stared at them in 
amazement. There was Christophe and Nina, in 
very truth, looking very handsome and happy, and 
not the least abashed in our presence. 

“In the name of all that is impudent,” I ejaculated, 
“ what does this mean?” 

Both began to jabber Italian together, and talked 
80 unintelligibly that it was some time before I coult 
extract any meaning from what they said. ¢ When we 
did finally comprehend it, we learned the strangest 
part of the night’s doings at the Casino. 

They were now, it seemed, man and wife. Some 


mont hs before I had first found Christophe in Rome, ; 


he had fallen in love with Nina, who was visiting it 
during the carnival with her father and two brothers. 
The men were connected with an extensive system 
of brigandage, in which they made themselves use- 
ful by serving as spies, to ascertain the departures 
and routes of travellers. The gir) assured us that 
she did her part in this work through compulsion, 
and only tolerated it because she knew not what else 
todo. Christophe gained her affections, and easily 
induced her to corsent to leave her villanous rela- 
tions for his protection; but the plot was discovered 
by the crafty father, and he hurried the girl away 
before it could be comsummated. He evidently con- 
sidered her too valuable to his pursuits to lose. After 
this, Christophe lost all trace of her till he met her at 
the Casino. At this point Nina took up the story, 
and said she had been leading a wretched existence 
at that robbers’ den, where she was compelled to be 
a spectator of repeated acts of viol and crime. 
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» the next room, and looking at the blood on the 
rv. And you thought me drunk—ha, ha! Not 
ily done, eh?” 
\fter the unexpected event of our danger—for we 
jan to consider it as past now—we entered into 

. tual explanations. Bradshaw listened with in- 

est to my account of the manner in which the 
screant had obtained access to my room, and then 
ve me his vwn account of the evening’s work, which 
.8 quite as surprising. It was so plentifully inter- 

_ ersed with anathemas upon the country and its 
.uabitants, that I prefer to give it in my own words. 
it seemed that his suspicions were aroused quite as 
om as mine, and that he had tried to communicate 
th me, but was prevented by the shrewdness of the 
retches into whose clutches we had entered. He 
.spected also that the coffee might be drugged ; and 
blind them to the object of his refusal to d ink it, he 
igned intoxication, the liquid in the bottle being a 
imless cough-mixture. After he reached his 
.amber, he purposely omitted tu fasten the door; 
nd securing his pistols, he crouched down behind 
1e foot-board of the bed, and awaited further devel- 
pments. Before my struggle with my assailant had 
vgun, one of the men entered his room, armed like- 
vise with a knife. Bradshaw made no parley with 
1im, but shot him directly, the ball entering his 
, noulder, he thought. The discomfited villain fled; 
ind at that moment the Englishman first heard the 

.oise of my struggle, and gave me his timely aid. 

ihe noise we made prevented his pistol-shot being 

.eard, and the first intimation that he was aroused, 

was his voice in the hall. 

“You fought a good battle, my lad,” he said. 
‘You were taken at a great disadvantage, but you 
Jid well. Let us now go down stairs and reconnoitre.” 
‘It grieves me beyond measure,” I said, “ to know 
that Christophe, whom I would have trusted with 
my life itself, must be connected with this nefarious 
work, I would as quickly bave suspected my 
brother.” 

, Mr. Bradshaw curled his lip seornfully, at the idea 
of any incentive being stronger to an Italian than 

, love of money; and I followed him down stairs. 

_ There was no Christophe, no Nina, nobody at all; the 

whole party had fied, leaving us undisputed masters 
_ of the Casino. The floors and the stairs were spotted 

with blood, which we traced out into the fields back 
‘of the house. Our scoundrelly entertainers had met 

with a severe punishment, and had taken safety in 

flight. 
‘We passed the night as best we could, keeping al- 

ternate watch ; but nothing further occurred of a dis- 

turbing nature. When morning came, we went to 
' the sleepy magistrate who played the part of Jus- 

tice Shallow at St. Marie, and told him our story. 
| He regarded us with great suspicion, distrusted our 
| story, and told us that if we made a complaint, we 
- | must both be comimitted to confinement to await in- 
| vestigation. Bradshaw adressed him one of the most 
emphatic English oaths I ever heard, and strode into 
the street, We had naturally some suspicions of the 
driver who directed us to the Casino; but he drove 
up his vehiele about noon, looking as innocent and 
harmless as an Italian cannot look with honesty, and 
listened with open-mouthed wonder to our tale. 
Bradshaw taxed him directly with complicity in the 
matter; but he swore by all the saints in the calen- 
dar that he knew nothing of the house, except that 
it was an inn, that he never stopped there, and was 
surprised to hear anything bad of it. Whether he 
spoke the truth or not, we had no proof against him, 
and were fain to take advantage of his conveyance to 
quit St. Marie as expeditiously as possible. 

After reaching the coast, I went back to Leghorn, 
and thence to Rome. Mr. Bradshaw travelled with 
me all the way; and as his business required him to 
remain some time at the latter place, we took rooms 
together. One day as we were smoking our cigars on 
the balcony, the servant came to say that there was 
@ man and a woman below who insisted on seeing us. 


“ Perhaps they are our old friends, Christophe and 
Nina,” Bradshaw quizzically remarked. The servant 
introduced them, and we both stared at them in 
amazement. There was Christophe and Nina, in 
very truth, looking very handsome and happy, and 
not the least abashed in our pr e 

“In the name of all that is impudent,” I ejaculated 
“ what does this mean?” 

Both began to jabber Italian together, and talked 
80 unintelligibly that it was some time before I could 
extract any meaning from what they said. s When we 
did finally comprehend it, we learned the strangest. 
part of the night’s doings at the Casino. 

They were now, it seemed, man and wife. Some 








he had fallen in love with Nina, who was visiting it 
during the carnival with her father and two brothers. 
The men were connected with an extensive system 
of brigandage, in which they made themselves use- 
ful by serving as spies, to ascertain the departures 
and routes of travellers. The gir) assured us that 
she did her part in this work through compulsion, 
and only tolerated it because she knew not what else 
todo. Christophe gained her affections, and easily 
induced her to corsent to leave her villanous rela- 
tions for his protection; but the plot was discovered 
by the crafty father, and he hurried the girl away 
before it could be comsummated. He evidently con- 
sidered her too valuable to his pursuits to lose. After 
this, Christophe lost all trace of her till he met her at 
the Casino. At this point Nina took up the story, 
and said she had been leading a wretched existence 
at that robbers’ den, where she was compelled to be 
a spectator of repeated acts of violence and crime. 
In sending her out after coffee for us upon that night, 





mont hs before I had first found Christophe in Rome, , 
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she knew very well that her father intended that she 
should drug it; but she threw the powders into the 
stove which he slipped into her hand, After Brad- 
shaw and myself had retired, some unguarded action 
of Nina betrayed the true character of Christophe to 
the brother who stayed below, who drew his pistol, 
and threatened him with instant death if he gave 
any warning. The poor boy was thus compelled to 
allow himself to be personated by one of the villains. 
Until the defeat of the two who had undertaken the 
plundering, and perhaps the killing of Bradsh and 


from my fuce Iwas a good-natured, kind-hearted 
sortofman. Well, I sat and looked at the fire, and 
thought a minute or two, then I turned on him 
sharp, and said, ‘Look here, Crampton; you want 
this money for the marriage parchments; you say 
you’ll pay me in one month; now I'll make it three; 
pay me in three months, and I shall be satisfied; 
hand me that pen and I’ll write the cheque.’ 

“I gave him the money, and off he went rejoicing. 
Well, a month passed, two months passed, three 





myselt, his guardian relaxed not his vigilance; but 
when the wounded man came trembling down the 
stairs, and cried to him to fly with them instantly, he 
seized Nina by the arm, and forced her, weeping and 
struggling, along with them. Poor Christophe was 
in a sad dilemma; he knew that he must keep his 
beloved in sight, or probably lose her forever; and on 
the other hand, his ab would subject him to the 
gravest suspicions. He quickly resolved to secure 
Nina first, if possible, and trust to the future for his 
exoneration. The ruffians took to the mountains as 
soon as they could be reached. The one with whom 
I had struggled was so budly wounded that he was 
left at a resort of the brigands, with Nina to nurse 
him, while the other two pushed on to join their 
confreres in the mountains, charging the girl not to 
leave till they came or sent for her. On the day fol- 
lowing their departure, the wounded man died; on 
the next, Christophe appeared, and the two departed 
unceremoniously. They traced us to Leghorn, where 
they were married, and thence to Rome, picking up 
asubsistence in some way. And here they were, 
having found us at last, eager that we would believe 
their story, and that we would employ them both. 

Lhad no reason to discredit it; there was nota 
flaw in the statement, so far as I could see. Brad- 
shaw heard it all through with great sternness, and 
questioned them both, and at last admitted that they 
had made out a very clear case forthemselves. They 
were installed furthwith as our housekeepers; and 
when we broke up.our establishment in the fall, 
Bradsh had b so much attached to them, 
that he offered to take them to England. They were 
both fearful of the malevolence of Nina’s father and 
brother, and the offer was joyfully accepted. I bade 
them all adieu at Marseilles, and have neither seen 
nor heard from them since. 
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AN ALDERMANIC ANECDOTE, 


. Alderman Craddock was a great character. He 
was an ingrained humorist, and he had developed his 
eccentricities to the utmost in the idle afternoon of 
a busy life. He had been in his youth a small print- 
er—his detractors said a compositor; in the printing- 
office, amid the black rollers and the revolving wheels, 
he had picked up odd learning and habits of vigorous, 
independent thinking. His name was not really 
Craddock; but purposely in this case, as in that of 
others, we suppress the real name, to prevent giving 
offence to any living descendant. A marriage with a 
woman of some property had enabled Craddock to 
retire from business in the prime of health and 
strength, and to devote himself to the occupation of 
newsmonger, quidnunc, and fetailer of good stories 
and old proverbs. 

His humor, like good old sherry, grew drier and 
more racy with age. Every day, at a regular hour (for 
in those simpler, quieter and slower times, method- 
ical men were more common) Alderman Craddock 
took a walk on the Wilton road as far asa certain 
little bridge facing a village inn. There he halted, 
lifted his hat in a reflective way, looked north, south, 
east and west, then turned on his heel, and paced 
back again to the city. He was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of scenery, and would often stop and entreat a 
companion to remark a certain tree, or watch an 
effect of light. Perhaps a great artist lay dormant 
in the alderman’s brain. He would sometimes stop 
suddenly in a walk, fix his eyes like a pointer at a 
quiet cow up to its knees in flowering grass and pur- 
plo clover, and exclaim to his companion, ‘‘ By Jove! 
sir, look at that cow; there is real happiness. By 
Jove! sir, I wish I was that cow!” Calvinists he 
always regarded with especial dislike, as he consid- 
ered them pharisaical, presumptuous and intolerant. 
Whenever he met Alderman Bourne, who was ex- 
treme in such principles, Craddock used to half close 
his eyes, and tapping Bourne lightly on the chest, 
say, with a chuckle, “Saved! saved!” then slapping 
his own breast, groan, “ D——d! d——d!” But the 
best specimen of the alderman’s odd humor is astory 
he used to tell of Crampton, the carrier in those days 
between Salisbury and Winchester. He used to re- 
late, in somewhat the following words: 

** One day, sir, when I was sitting at dinner, there 
came a knock at the door, and the servant showed in 
Crampton the carrier. The man seemed in great 
trouble, and when I gave him a chair, he pulled out 
his handkerchief and burstinto tears. Yes, sir, he 

began to blubber, sir; fact. ‘Don’t cry, man,’ said 
I to him; ‘it isn’t manly; itis of no uss; it doesn’t 
help matters. Let’s hear what it’s about.’ Then he 
told me he had some parchment and law papers to 
bring fur Squire Benbow’s marriage settlement, and 
somehow or other he had lost them out of his cart. 
They’d cost twenty pounds to get new, and he did not 
know where to turn fur the money; would [ lend it for 
one month, one month only, to helphim? Itshould 
be returned then, true as sunrise. Then, sir, l asked 
the man, how on earth he came to me, I, who scarce- 
ly knew him by sight, and had never had a halfpen- 
ny-worth of dealings with him, except a parcel or 
twoin the year. Well, sir, his answer was, that he 
iy lighted on me, because he had always thought 








ths passed, four months passed, still no Cramp- 
ton, no infernal Crampton. O.e day I met a farmer 
who attended Winchester market, and I asked him 
about Crampton. .‘ Why, Alderman Craddock,’ he 
said, ‘ he’s stopped carrying this three months.’ The 
week after, I met another friend, a Salisbury man, 
who had just been to Winchester. I asked him if he 
ever saw Crampton? ‘Crampton?’ said he; ‘yes, 1 
saw him yesterday in Winchester, filling a mud cart 
he has bought.’ ‘The next time you go to Win- 
chester,’ said I, ‘ if you see Crampton, say to him Al- 
derman Craddock, of Salisbury, has been asking at- 
ter him, and wants to know if he remembers a 
certain business transaction there was between them.’ 
The next time I met my friend, he told me he had 
met Crampton, and given him my message. ‘ Well. 
sir,’ said 1, ‘and what did he say?’ My friend burst 
out laughing. ‘I don't like to tell you,’ said he. 
I pressed him; he refused for a long time. At last, 
after much coughing and laughing, he said: ‘ Why, 
Crampton told me to tell you that you were an infer- 
nal old fool ever to have expected to get the money 
back.’” At this juncture of the story, the alderman 
used to look serious, and pause; then he would burst 
forth with the indignant peroration: “Sir! Scene, 
Pandemonium. Dramatis Personz, Devils sitting 
round the table; dinner over; cloth removed, wine 
and glasses brought in. Well, one arch devil gets up 
and proposes a toast. ‘ Ingratitude, coupling with it 
the name of C: pton, the Winchester carrier.’ 
Devils turn down their’ glasses, some break them; 
they refuse the toast, sir, and one of them rises and 
says, ‘No; we love all the vices, and we'll drink to 
any of the passions; but ingratitude—ingratitude 
and Crampton are too bad even for hell.’” 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
To detect Wines. 

Mr. Blume, a German, has published an easy 
method to distinguish natural red wines from wines 
colored artificially. He has for years practised: the 
art of a maker of artificial wines, and therefore speaks 
from experience. His method is based on the great 
difference which exists between the solubility in wa- 
ter of red substances derived from berries and fruits, 
for example, and that of the coloring matter of nat- 
ural wines, which can only be dissolved in weak 
alcohol. The method is, soak in the wine which is 
to be tested a small slice of bread, or a dry and per- 
fectly clean sponge, and let it beeome completely sat- 
urated. ‘Chen place it in a china-plate filled with 
water. Ifthe wine is colored artificially, the water 
immediately acquires a reddish-violet tint, while if it 
is natural, this same effect is produced at the end of 
a quarter of an hour or half hour only, and the water, 
moreover, first a ‘ible opaline appearance, 
According to Mr. Blume, this simple method can al- 
ways be tried with contidence, and its results are more 
certain than those commonly in use. 








Etching Meteoric Stones. 

Protessor Bottger gives the following as his method 
of etching meteoric stones, so as to render their in- 
ternal structure visible. Nitric acid of 1-2 specific 
gravity is diluted with an equal volume of water, and 
the stone, having been previously cut and polished, 
is placed in solution. The sides and parts not re- 
quired to be acted upon are coated with a solution of 
asphalte in benzole. To facilitate the action of the 
acid, the face of the stone is touched lightly from 
time to time with a camel-hair pencil, and afler the 
lapse of five or six minutes the stone is taken out of 
the acid, and carefully washed, first.in water, and 
then in carbonate of soda, to remove every trace of 
acid. The stone is then dried, the asphalte dissolved 
off by turpentine, and the etched surface coated with 
a solution of paraftin in benzole, to preserve it from 
rust. 





Force of Instinct. 

Mr. Southey, in his ‘‘ History of Brazil,” thus de- 
scribes the perilous situation of Cabeza de Vaca, who, 
sailing towards Brazil, is prevented from shipwreck 
by a grillo, or ground cricket: “When they had 
crossed the line, the state of the water was inquired 
into; and it was found that of a hundred casks there 
remained but three to supply four hundred men and 
thirty horses. Upon this the Adelantado gave or- 
ders to make to the nearest land. Three days they 
stood towards it. A soldier, who set out in ill health, 
had brought a grillo, or ground cricket, with him 
from Cadiz, thinking to be amused by the insect’s 
voice; but it had been silent the whole way, to his 
no little disappointment, Now, on the fourth morn- 
ing, the grillo began to ring its shrill rattle, scenting, 
as was immediately supposed, the land. Such was 
the miserable watch which had been kept, that up- 
on looking out at this warning, they perceived high 
rocks within bow-shot ; against which, had it not been 
for the insect, they must have been lost. They had 
just time to drop anchor. From, hence they coasted 
along, the grillo singing every night as if it had been 
on shore, till they reached the island of St. Catalina.” 
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BOSTON ENCAMPMENT EXCURSION. 


Boston Encampment has voted to go to Chicago, 
starting from Boston on the fourth of June. The 
committee, who had charge of the matter, submitted 
their plans to a fall meeting of the members of the 
Encampment, and after some debate they were 
adopted. The plan is to go to Chicago by the way of 
Washington and Cincinnati, and return to Boston 
by the way of Detroit, Niagara Falls, Rochester and 
Saratoga Springs. 

No doubt is entertained but that a large number 
of Sir Knights will avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ty to make the excursion. They are sure of a hearty 
welcome wherever they go. 


en en 


SUPREME COUNCILS. 

The Supreme Council of Freemasons of the South- 
ern jurisdiction, now in session at Washington, has 
considered the conflicting claims of the two bodies at 
the North, each claiming to be the Supreme Council 
of that jurisdiction, and decided that neither body 
numbered among its original number a majority of 
those previously recognized by the Northern jurisdic- 
tion as members of its Supreme Council, and that 
consequently neither one is legitimate. A reunion of 
the legitimate thirty-thirds in each council is recom- 
mended as the only way to heal this difficulty. 

Some of our bsethren may suppose that this is final, 
and will be surprised to learn that it is extremely 
probable that neither Council will pay the least at- 
tention to the recommendation, as each will claim 

that the decision is unjust. There has been precious 
little brotherly love between the Boston Councils, for 
bad men have so stirred up the passions of members 
that much time must elapse before better thoughts 
prevail. 








CAN A SIR KNIGHT BELONG TO TWO ENCAMP- 
MENTS?—This is a question that we have heard 
warmly discussed, in high masonic circles within a 
few months, and we should like to see the matter 
settled, for, according to our idea of masonic law, no 
Sir Knight should vote in two different Encampments, 
or two different Lodges. We understand that the 
subject will be brought before the Grand Encamp- 
ment for a decision. We hope that it will be prompt 
and final. 





SINCERITY AND ZEAL. 

Freemasonry has its foundation in God, who built 
the universe, and is a God of love. From this source 
of love is hewn the chief corner-stone, whose name is 
glory, and whose nature is love; and when he, who 
will one day complete the building of his redeeming 
mercy, shall come to collect his jewels, he will place 
in his kingdom, as the ornaments of his triumphant 
grace und glory, every real Mason; and whatever his 
station may have been in the work, whether a Mas- 
ter to devise, a Warden to explain those devices, a 
Steward‘to superintend, a Secretary to transcribe, or 
a humble workman to raise the building by his hardy 
labors, all shall be accessories and assistants to this 
grand edifice of universal love, and all shall be re- 
warded, not altogether according to the perfection of 
his performances, or the sublimity of his station or 
office, but, in a great measure, according to the sin- 
cerity of his intentions, and the zeal of his endeavors. 





DUTY OF PIOUS MEN TO MASONRY. 

The society of Freemasons is not a club of reckless, 
fun-loving men, who repudiate all that is serious, 
and ridicule all the grace of piety—it is a body of ear- 
nest men, intelligent men, good and true men, who 
love virtue, reverence religion, and worship God. 
And besides, the arrangements of the order have 
been adapted with special reference to their religious 
and moral bearing. The great fact—the sentiment 
of accountability—that underlies all religions which 
may claim to be divine, is the central idea around 
which all our ceremonies revolve—the fountain 
whence all our moral lessons are drawn! There is 
not a rite in our order which does not look backward 
to the Creator, and forward to eternity—which does 
not forth-shadow some of the profoundest mysteries 
of the soul and contribute directly to man’s moral 
growth. The moral and religious aspects of the in- 
stitution should recommend it to the attention and 
love of all serious-minded men. 

But another reason presents itself, still more pow- 
erful perhaps. Let it be observed that in the United 
States alone there must be an almost unnumbered 
multitude of them. Let it also be observed that these 
are all men for the most part in active life - a majority 
of them probably heads of families, and all of them 
together commanding an influence which reaches to, 
and affects directly, nearly one million of persons! 
And the circle of this influence is ever enlarging! It 
is not a superficial, transient influence, but deep and 
abiding—thousands and tens of thousands are gov- 
erned by it, sustained by it, and consoled by it! Here, 
then, in the very heart of the community, is a mighty 
and ever-increasing power, which must and wil/ con- 
trol the destinies of millions! This power is an ex- 
isting fact—this influence is now in active operation 
all around us—for good or for evil, it wild make itself 





felt. Think of this, Christians, who love virtue, hu- 


a heaithy influence. For ourselves, we have no fears, 
no doubts, as to the practical workings and ultimate 
results of Freemasonry. Ard were you, the good, 
the wise, the religious—all associated with us, the 
bare supposition of evil results would be impossible; 
while anticipations of great and incalculable good 
would be absvlutely certain. 


manity, and God, and consider well whether you are 
not in duty bound to give your countenance to the 
order—to direct it by your wisdom, and govern it by 
your virtue; and thus bind it indissolubly to the cause 
of good morals and religion. 

The iufluence of Masonry is, must, and will con- 
tinue to be widely felt; and if you have fears and 
doubts with respect to the character of that influence, 
come with us, labor with us, and secure to this body 





FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY. 
BY GEORGE MALLORY. 


Father of all, Almighty King, 
While now thy praise our lips employ, 
May each glad heart its tribute bring, 
And vibrate with a grateful joy. 
May steady Fairu our sorrows heal, 
Fixing our Hore and joy in thee; 
And teach, O teach us, LorD, to feel, 
The holy joy of Cuariry. 


O Thou, who, standing by the grave, 
Wept at the sight cf woman's tears, 
Interpose thy pewer to save, 
Wherever human woe appears; 
Wipe from the widow's cheek the tear, 
Soothe with thy love the orphan's sigh; 
By Farrn in thee let Horg appear, 
And point them to a rest on high. 


For forty years thy children mourned, 
As through the wilderness they trod, 
But oft to view thy banner turned, 
And saw thy power in Moses’ rod: 
Yet, Lorp, thy promises are true, 
In this our day, as days of yore: 
We through Farrn the blessings view, 
And tread with joy the chosen shore. 


For forty years still pressing on, 
Thy hand its saving guidance gave, 

And led by thee, our Band has gone,’ 
From sea to sea, to bless and save; 

From North to South throughout our land, 
From East to West, in unity, 

+ This day our great Fraternal Band, 

With grateful hearts, are praising thee. 


Great God, to earth's remotest bound 

The throbbings of thy love are known; 
Wherever sore distress is found, 

Still be thy love and mercy shown. 
God bless with peace our native land, 

To each sad heart be comfort given; 
God bless our Fraternal Band, 

And bring us all at last to heaven. 


O! may each brother of our Band 
Move on in strict fidelity, 
Joined in love, as pledged we stand, 
To FairH, abd Hore, and Cuarirty. 
Then let our praises rend the sky, _ 
Praise to our God, who reigns above, 
Till Farru and Hore shall end on high, 
And Cuanrirty be lost in love. 


\ FAVORITES. 


We do not take much pains to consult the tastes of 
our best friends. The fawning sycophantic favorite 
always gets the bestof it. The horse says: ‘“ Look at 
the dog, the cat, the canary, and the parrot, and 
compare their condition and privileges with those of 
the working brutes.” Let us look atthem. I will 
take the instance of my dog Tiny. I will not call him 
@ pampered menial, but a bloated aristocrat. He is 
an idle dog, utterly useless; never does anything but 
mischief, never hunted anything in his life but some 
defenceless chickens, neve? caught anything but the 
distemper, never barks at strangers except in the 
daytime. Yet I lavish every sort of. kindness upon 
this dog as if he were the most useful creature in my 
establishment. He is present at every meal, and gets 
tit-bits at every chair; he has chicken-bones after- 
wards on achina plate; he is hed and bed ; 
he is petted, and made much of; he is allowed to lie 
on the best cushions and the daintiest rugs; he is 
taken out for walks and into society, where, with im- 
punity, he g lly misbehaves himself in one way 
or other. Look at the luxuries which that dog enjoys. 
He has butter to his bread, lumps of sugar, tea and 
cake with it, wine of Operto—he acquired the taste 
during his indisposition, and it has grown upon him, 
80 that he makes a beast (no, a human being) of him- 
self whenever he gets the chance. In one respect 
that dog is more fortunate than his master. He goes 
into the very highest society, and is received there 
with open arms. I have seen him confabulating with 
a duke’s dog on terms of the closest familiarity, when 
I, his master, dared not go up and speak to the duke. 

Then, again, there is my canary-bird. Not only is 
it a regulation of the establishment that he shall have 
fresh seed and water every morning, but he has lumps 
of sugar and dainty bits of green meat thrust between 
the bars of his cage. His house is swept out every 
day, and his floor carefully sanded. In fact he lives 
in clover. 














SEVEN oR E1GHT.—Lillie L—, with her little 
brother, called at a house on her way to school, one 
cold morning, to warm. Some doubts were expressed 
as to her brother being old enough to attend school.— 
**O, yes!” says Lillie, “ he is six, and mother says if 
he hadn’t been sick, he would have been as much as 





seven or eight!” 
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A LEGEND OF FAIR HAVEN. 
BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


THOSE who have seen the Chesapeake Bay will not 
soon forget it. Nowhere in the new world is there a 
lovelier sheet of water, or one more attractive in its 
historic memories. It was this broad, inland sea 
which received the first English colonists, and on its 
shores was first proclaimed the great doctrine of re- 
ligious freedom. To me it is always beautiful. The 
sun seems to shine brighter and fairer there than 
elsewhere, and over it there always hangs a charm 
that my heart can never resist. Even when the dark 
storms toss its waves on high, and the blackness of 
its own wild tempests has settled over it, it is glorious 
in its might, and grand in its awful majesty. 

They are a brave and manly people who live on its 
shores. The stranger ever finds a hearty welcome 
among them, and parts from them with regret. Each 
particular spot has its charm, but sure am I that 
there is no portion of this region more beautiful than 
that known as Fair Haven, in the State of Maryland. 
Five hours’ sail,in a pleasant steamer, from Baltimore, 
brings the traveller to this noble arm of the Chesa- 
peake, whose high, bold shores and graceful curves 
make up an exquisite scene. 

About a mile or two to the right of the landing, and 
where the shore is less abrupt than usual, is an open- 
ing in the side of the cliff, which a stranger would 
pass without noticing. It is not more than four feet 
in height, and about the same distance in breadth, 
but it is not difficult to see that this entrance was at 
one time much larger. Upon examining it you will 
find that it admits you to a passage-way, which was 
formerly supported by posts and beams which are 
now decayed and worm-eaten. The earth has fallen 
in in several places, rendering your progress very 
difficult; and as the flickering light of your torch re- 
veals to you the damp, forbidding walls that enclose 
your pathway, you shudder, and are conscious of the 
least bit of timidity. About twenty yards from the 
entrance the passage becomes larger, and your pro- 
gress is checked bya massive iron door, extending 
from roof to ground and from wall to wall. All your 
efforts to open it are vain. Stouter men than you 
have tried it, and failed. It stands there, dark and 
silent, at once exciting, and bafiling your euriosity. 
It closes the entrance to a large cave, which for near 
two hundred years has not been entered by a human 
being, and whose story I purpose to narrate in these 
pages. 

It was in the year of our Lord 1708, and in the 
reign of her gracious majesty Queen Anne, that a 
stranger came to the neighborhood of Fair Haven. 
He was a young man, not over thirty, and from his 
dark, passionate face and foreign name was univer- 
sally taken fora Frenchman, Yet he claimed to be 
an Englishman, and spoke the language so well that 
no one doubted his assertion. He was a large, pow- 
erful man, and one that seemed to know and take 
pride in his manly strength and beauty. He said he 
came to find a home in this glorious region, and to 
make his words good, immediately set about selecting 
a suitable location. In the course ofa month he pur- 
chased a tract of land which lay abvut half a mile to 
the south of what is now “the Cove,” and which 
bordered the bay on its lower side, at which point the 
shore rose to a high, bold headland. Soon after the 
purchase was made, workmen came down from An- 
napolis, and commenced erecting on the headland 
one of those large, old-time mansions which are 80 
charming, and which abound now in the Chesapeake 
country. A few weeks later a vessel arrived from 
England, bringing over such things as were needed 
to complete the house, and a large supply of furniture 
with which to fit it up when finished. At last every- 
thing was in readiness, and Mr. Lavasseur took pos- 
session of his new home, which was one of the hand- 
somest in the colony. 

Ina short time he sailed away in the vessel that 
had brought his household goods trom England, and 
in the course of a couple of mouths returned, bring- 
ing with him a bride whose beauty made her famous 
in the neighborhood. Yet, she had not been there 
long before the people of the county began to talk of 
her in a pitying tone. They said in confidence to 
each other that she was not a happy wife, and that 
she had been forced into a marriage with Lavasseur 
by a selfish guardian, who received a large share of 
the suitor’s gold for his part in the transaction. 
Whether this was truth or tiction, no one could say 
with certainty; but the newly-wedded pair had not 
been at their home a year, befure the story was 
generally believed. 

The county of Anne Arundel was at this time one 
of the most thickly settled in the State, and the city 
of Annapolis was the great centre of trade and of so- 
ciety. Already there was considerable wealth in the 
colony, and the largest part of it was south of the 
Severn. Mr. Lavasseur’s wealth at once gave him a 
good position among the aristocratic planters, and in 
spite of the story about his marriage, he soon became 
very popular. The princely hospitality and ready 
liberality which he manifested from the first were not 
without their effect, and the master of the Fair Ha- 
ven mansion became a leading man in the county. 
His wife seemed to care but little fur society, and was 
rarely seen in public. Yet, when she did appear her 
marvellous beauty, and the singular sadness of her 
manner, turned the heads of all the men that saw her. 

About this time there was considerable commotion 
among the government officials at Annapolis, and it 
was rumored that some startling and important dis- 








covery had been made. A day or two later Mr. La- 
vasseur was favored with a letter from his excellency 
the governor, in which he was informed that a strange 
and suspicious vessel had been seen several times, of 
late, in Herring Bay. She had made her appearance 
in the night, and before daylight had stood out for 
the Chesapeake. His excellency requested Mr. La- 
vasseur, whose house commanded a perfect view of 
the locality in which the strange craft had been seen, 
to cause a watch to be kept, and if the vessel made 
her appearance to despatch a messenger to Annapo- 
lis, on a fleet horse. It was believed that the vessel 
mentioned was engaged in smuggling contraband 
wares into the colony in violation of the law of the 
land, and to the injury of her majesty’s customs. The 
governor relied upon Mr. Lavasseur’s loyalty to com- 
ply with this request. 

The frown thaf overspread that gentleman’s coun- 
tenance as he read the missive, gave place to a broad 
smile of amusement, and finally to a hearty laugh. 
That night he might have been seen standing on the 
cliff on which his mansion was built, glass in hand, 
gazing through the starlight out upon the blue water. 
At last an exclamation of satisfaction escaped him, 
and almost at the same instant the dim outline of a 
vessel appeared at the mouth of Herring Bay, stand- 
ing right in for the shore. An hour later he closed 
his glass, and took his way down to the beach. There 
he disappeared in a clump of trees which grew at the 
foot of the cliff, and in a few minutes came back with 
a@ small lantern which he lit and set down on the 
sand. After awhile the vessel was seen quite plainly, 
not over half a mile from the shore, and then came 
the plash of oars, as a small boat left the ship and 
approached the land. Mr. Lavasseur met it at the 
water’s edge. 

“You are later than usual, Duke,” he said, asa 

° 
man leaped ashore. 

** Yes,” was the reply, “ there’s an armed brig off 
the mouth of the Patuxent, and we had to dodge her. 
I’m afraid she suspects something.” 

“ It is likely,” replied Mr. Lavasseur. ‘I received 
this morning a letter from the governor of the colony, 
asking me to keep a lookout for a vessel, supposed to 
be a smuggler, that had been seen in this bay of late.” 


“That’s news, indeed,” said the other. ‘“ But it’s’ 
lucky he wrote to you instead of sending a guard 
here.” 

“ The fact is,” said Mr. Lavasseur, ‘‘ that the mili- 
tary force at Annapolis is not very strong just now, 
and a guard cannot be spared. But that brig you 
saw off the Patuxent will no doubt be sent here. 
Now, Captain Walter Duke,” he added, abruptly, 
“set your men to work at once to land the cargo, and 
mind that they make no more noise than is necessary. 
Above all let them be cautious how they show any 
lights from the cave, as ‘that cursed brig or some of 
her boats may be lurking around even now. Do you 
come to the house with me at once, for you must be 
off from here as soon as possible.” 

The one who had been addressed as Captain Duke 
stepped back to the boat, and gave some order ina 
low tone. The little craft shot out from the shore, 
towards the ship, and the two men took their way up 
the cliff in the direction of Mr. Lavasseur’s mansion. 
All through the hours of darkness that intervened, 
boats were passing between the vessel and the shore, 
and boxes and bales were landed in haste, and carried 
off through the clump of trees, which, in reality, pro- 
tected the mouth of a cave used by the smugglers as 
a place of concealment for their goods. It was a little 
more than an hour of daybreak when Mr. Lavasseur 
and his companion came back to the beach. 

“Stand right across the bay, Duke,” he said, as he 
wrung the hand of the latter at parting, ‘‘ and if there 
are any signs of the brig you had better dodge around 
Poplar Island. In any case keep well to the eastern 
shore until you have passed the capes. If I am not 
mistaken, you’ll have rough weather before to-mor- 
row night.” 

By the dawn the tall masts of the vessel could be 
dimly seen between Poplar Island and the eastern 
shore, but no other sail was in sight. 

Mr. Lavasseur was in reality the head of an exten- 
sive band of smugglers. They owned a large and 
fast-sailing vessel which made the quickest trips then 
known between the old world and the new. The 
contraband goods of which her cargo always consist- 
ed, were landed in the night, and concealed in a large 
cave, which had been accidentally discovered by one 
of the number. Thinking that it would make an ex- 
cellent place of concealment for the smuggled goods, 
Mr. Lavasseur had purchased the land on which it 
was situated. While the work upon his mansion had. 


up the cave. The passage-way leading to it was en- 
larged, and secured by boards and supports, and the 
entrance to the cave, which was of solid rock, was 
closed up by meays of a massive irondoor. This was 
opened and shut bya peculiar spring, the secret of 
which was known only to two men, Mr. Lavasseur 
and Captain Walter Duke. After the goods were 
landed they were carried overland, by members of 
the band, to the places.at which they were to be sold. 
This arrangement had worked successfully now for 
over a year, and the band had realized immense sums 
of money from it. Everything was directed by Mr. 
Lavasseur, and he considered it fortunate that the 
governor had appealed to him for assistance in de- 
tecting the trade. He reported the next day to his 
excellency, that he believed the whole story to be 
the result of somebody’s imagination, but that, never- 
theless, he would cause a strict watch to be kept, and 
would inform his excellency at once of anything un- 
usual that might occur. 





Mr, Lavasseur’s prediction was verified. It blew 


been going on, his band had been engaged in fitting’ 


a fierce gale, the night after the smuggler’s vessel 
sailed from Herring Bay. It commenced at dark, 
and continued without slackening until near noon 
the next day. Late in the afternoon a strange brig, 
evidently an armed vessel, flying the royal ensign, 
had been seen by the master of the mansion, round- 
ing the high bluff that marks the lower end of the lit- 
tle bay. During the night he had heard above the 
roar of the storm her signals of distress booming 
across the waves, and he knew in an instant that she 
had been driven by the gale among the dangerous 
shoals of the bay. In such a tempest nothing could 
save her. She would be dashed to pieces by the furi- 
ous waves before morning. 

By daylight he was down on the beach, where he 
found a number of his neighbors gathered, watching 
anxiously through the dim light a large vessel that 
had been driven upon the shoals, and that was now 
going to pieces before their very eyes. At intervals 
her guns sent her prayer for aid crashing across the 
waters; but in sucha storm those on shore were 
powerless to render her any assistance. 

Although professing the greatest pity for the doom- 
ed ship and her crew, Mr. Lavasseur witnessed the 
scene withsecret satisfaction. There would no long- 
er be any danger of interference by the brig with 
matters in which he was concerned. As he stood 
there, a huge wave dashed ashore a human form. 
All crowded around it instantly. It was the body of 
@ young man, clothed in the uniform of a lieutenant 
of the royal navy. A deep wound on the head, 
doubtless inflicted by some falling timber, had ren- 
dered him senseless. One of the party, who was a 
physician, immediately declared that the man was 
not dead, and Mr. Lavasseur had him carried at once 
to his house, which was the nearest. 

Mrs. Lavasseur was standing in the doorway as 
they reached the mansion, and her husband involun- 
tarily glanced at her, as she looked at the body for the 
tirst time. He saw her turn ghastly pale, and her 
eyes take a look of the deefest anguish, and at once 
there passed over his face a blackness far more ap- 
palling than that of the storm. Yet nothing was said 
by either. ; 

The rescued officer, who proved to be the only sur- 
vivor of the wreck, was brought back to life, but a 
long and tedious illness kept him to his bed, so that 
it was nearly three months before he was able to 
leave his room. During his sickness he received every 
attention from his host, and was nursed by Mrs. 
Lavasseur with the greatest tenderness. She was 
never tired of ministering to him, and humored his 
slightest whim as though his life had depended on it: 
She would hang over him during his delirium with a 
strange fondness, and when no eye could see her, 
would bend down and kiss his lips and forehead with 
passionate love. Once her husband, chancing to enter 
the sick chamber, saw her do this, but he drew back 
noiselessly, and left the room so quietly that she did 
not even suspect his pr . At last the stranger 
began to recover his consciousness, but it was a long 
time before he was fully restored to reason, and the 
“Venture,” Captain Walter Duke’s ship, had come 
into port, and sailed again before he was able to walk 
with the assistance of a servant to the cliff, and view 
the scene where he had been so near death. 

The stranger gave his name as Lieutenant Richard 
Earl, and said that he had been the first lieutenant of 
the brig that had been wrecked. They had been or- 
dered to Herring Bay to look out fur a smuggler, but 
not having a pilot who knew the bay, had been driven 
among the shoals, and wrecked... When his host was 
near he was very silent and reserved, but Mr. Lavas- 
seur noticed that he would frequently glance at 
Isabel Lavasseur, and sigh very deeply and softly. 

The smuggler well knew the cause of this, but still 
his heart burned with a bitter hatred both for the 
fair woman who bore his name, and the man who had 
been thrown upon his hospitality. When he married 
his wife, or rather forced her into marrying him, he 
knew that she had given her heart to another, and 
one who was absent then. What he had seen now 
convinced him that Lieutenant Earl was that person. 
As he thought of this his hand involuntarily sought 
asmall pistol which he wore concealed in his dress, 
ready for service in cases of emergency. Had he fol- 
lowed his first impulse, he would have shot the young 
man on the spot, but he reflected that he had not yet 
seen in him anything at which he could take oftence. 
Thus far all that he had to complain of lay in the 
conduct of his wife during her lover’s sickness. 

Lieutenant Earl was growing stronger every day, 
but he manifested no desire -to leave Fair Haven. 
He was very comfortably fixed there, and more than 
all he found the society of Isabel Lavasseur too fas- 
cinating to cast aside. He was the younger son of a 
rich and powerful English family, and, like most 
young men of fashion, of his day, was not overbur- 
dened with principle. ‘He had loved Isabel Dacre 
lightly, as such a man would, and now, though he 
met her again as the wife of another, he did not cast 
aside the old love he had felt, but simply gave it a 
new direction. Formerly he had sought her happi- 
ness; now, he sought her ruin. He knew that she 
was a weak, passionate woman, and it was not long 
before he was convinced that she still loved him 
enough to be completely at his mercy. Encouraged 
by this he pressed his suit ardently, and at last drew 
from her a confession that she loved him, and would 
gladly go with him anywhere away trom her husband, 

Lieutenant Earl had now been at Fair Haven more 
than fuur months. Mr. Lavasseur began to grow 
restless, and wish that his guest would depart. The 
Venture was due, and might come in any night, and 
it would not be convenient to have a lieutenant of the 








royal navy in the house at that time. One evening 


Mr. Lavasseur had been to dine with a neighbor. It 
was after dark when he came home. There were 
lights in the little sitting room which had been fitted 
up for his wife’s use, and he hastened to the gallery, 
and passed noiselessly to the window. Peering in 
cautiously he beheld a scene that made his whole 
frame quiver with fierce passion. His pertidious 
guest was seated on a low couch, and clasped in his 
arms was Isabel Lavasseur, gazing in his face with an 
expression of eager, intense love. Then their lips 
met in a long, thrilling kiss. 

Mr. Lavasseur waited to see no more, for he feared 
to trust himself there. Hastening from the gallery 
he went down to the water’s edge, and looked eager- 
ly through the darkness for the Venture. Her tall 
masts were just visible. He felt a glow of fierce sat- 
isfaction, for his resolution was taken, and it boded 
no good to the lovers, who were so confident that 
their secret was unknown. When Captain Duke 
came ashore, Mr. Lavasseur took him to the chump of 
trees, and for awhile they talked long and earnestly, 
At last they were startled by the sound of a footfall 
coming down the cliff. Lavasseur stepped to the edge 
of the trees, and looked cut. He saw a man ap- 
proaching the shore from the direction of the house. 
After a second glance he stepped back, and said to 
Captain Duke: 

“There he is now. Do you meet him. I will 
await you here. Ifhe proves troublesome, you know 
what to do.” 

Captain Duke stepped out from the trees, and in a 
few minutes had paused beside Lieutenant Ear}, who 
was standing looking at the Venture, 

“A fair night, sir,” he said. 

Lieutenant Earl turned abruptly, and without re- 
plying to his remark, asked: 

Do you belong to that ship?” 

“Tam her commander,” was the quiet answer. 

“‘When do you sail from here? and whither are 
you bound?” ‘ 

“T sail to-night for London,” answered Duke. 

“ Would you take two passengers?” 

“Who wishes to go?” 

‘Myself and wife. It is necessary that we leave 
atonce. You will be liberally rewarded as soon as 
we reach London.” 

Captain Duke was silent fora moment. Then he 
answered slowly: 

“Meet me here in readiness to sail, two hours 
hence. Now be off, for my men must not see you 
lurking about here.” 

As the young officer went back up the cliff, Captain 
Duke returned to the clump of trees, and related the 
interview to his chief. Layasseur uttered a low, say- 
age laugh, and said, coldly: 

“It is very well, as it is, Duke.” 

Lieutenant Earl had left the house soon after Mr. 
Lavasseur had witnessed the seene in the sitting- 
room, and had taken his way to the beach, al] uneon- 
scious of the danger that hung over him. He had 
been trying for several days to devise some means of 
flight for Isabel, but without success. As he reached 
the shore, he at once espied the Venture lying out in 
the bay. His practised eye told him her character, 
Here, thought he, was the opportunity he desired, 
and he was thinking how he should communicate 
with the vessel when Captain Duke accosted him, 
He was delighted with what he deemed the success 
of the interview, and at once hastened to Isabel 
Lavasseur, and informed her that all was in readiness 
for their flight. Now that the time had really come 
the guilty woman hesitated, but at length yielded to 
the entreaties of her lover, so that when the two 
hours had elapsed they were standing together on the 
beach, awaiting the coming of Captain Duke. 

The captain soon made his appearance, and led 
them silently to the clump of trees. As they entered 
it, Isabe) and her lover were seized forcibly and borne 
rapidly along. When they were released they found 
themselves in a large and brilliantly lighted cave, 
standing face to face with Mr. Lavasseur. 

“T congratulate you, Lieutenant Earl, upon your 
brilliant conquest,” he said, mockingly; ‘and you, 
madam, upon your fidelity to your nuptial vows. 
You will have ample time to reflect upon them, for 
you will never be separated again.” 

In an instant the cave was in darkness, and the 
heavy iron door closed with a clang, never to be 
opened again upon the guilty pair. That night the 
Venture sailed from Herring Bay, and was never 
seen there again. Mr. Lavasseur returned to his 
house a stern and gloomy man, 

The next morning it was known that Mrs. Lavas- 
seur and Lieutenant Earl had di ‘ed tog > 
and as some of the servants on the place had seen a 
strange vessel in Herring Bay on the previous night, 
it was believed throughout the county that Earl had 
caused a ship to come for him in the night, and had 
eloped on board of it with his beautiful hostess. The 
matter was the source of unending speculation and 
gossip, in the midst of which Mr. Lavasseur took his 
departure trom the county. All pitied him, as the 
victim of a shameful treachery, for the old cave kept 
its secret well. He never returned; but caused his 
property to be sold, and report said he had sailed for 
the old world. 

The cave still stands there, mysterious and baffling. 
The secret of the iron door has died with the only 
persons who possessed it, and all effurts to force an 
entrance to the cave have failed. For nearly two 
hundred years the guilty lovers have been lying 
there, and they will there remain until the end of 
all things shall come. 
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QUESTION IN ZOOLOG Y.— What amount of cats does 





it require to make a large cat-amount? 
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Che World in Miniature. 
MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. In Bost: 
All have their several tasks in life, eo bem 
Let each his own pursue; ’ 
Don't touch the tiller of my boat, at noon, 
Paddle your own canoe. Houses * > 
That bird that flies from nest to nest obtain one 
Its addled eggs must rue; The Sti 
My life-boat leave for me to guide, sale of ale 
Paddle your own canoe. Parliau:. 
That huntsman both his hares will lose, erston; W): 
Who seeks to follow two; Congres: 
No captain in two ships can ride— navy yar. 
Paddle your own canoe. A carg: 
For your own pottage save your breath; for severa - 
Who ‘d scald his lips for you? Liquor 
Your spoke but stops my chariot wheel— Washing: : 
Paddle your own canoe. Fresh} | 
Foot-sore that traveller must go, Boston ni-' 
Who wears a neighbor's shoe; Boston («| 
Your oar can never pair with mine— revival. 
Paddle your own canoe. The hot 
New Jersey produces some very cute customers. | houses 0: 
One of this kind was appointed a lighthouse-keeper | Some: 
a short time since, and at midnight, on the first night | one milli: + 
of his acting in an official capacity, he putoutthe| The B 
lights, on the ground that all decent vessels ought to | the Feni- 
be in harbor before that unseasonable hour. The ch. 
Apropos of the liquor abolishing at the Capitol, 
Honest John Covode used to make his boast that he The c' 
could any time break up a quorum in the House, by rattlesn::' 
passing word among the members that he had some They 
“*Overhold” on tap in the committee room, ming sth se 
A Waterloo soldier, who was suggjged to have jee. a 
fallen in the battle, has just appeared. It seems that There 
he emigrated to America without waiting for the Brookly: 
battle to be finished, and so he was marked as dead There - 
at the roll-call afterwards, His name stood for fifty tise 
years inscribed on the monument at Wiesbaden, y The . 
among the heroes of that action, but has now been $800,000 
erased at his own request. peli 
An Australian paper records the death, at the age | », styl 
of forty-one, of James Morrill, au English sailor, who Gover: 
was wrecked on the northeastern coast of Australia, i alt » 
and lived seventeen years among the Mount Elliott Ther: 
aborigines. He had forgotten his mother tor-gue they w 
when he was returned to civilized life, about two Spa: 
years since. +, | 679,55" 
A negro makes the singular proposition ina Penn-| [t 
sylvania paper that he will raise $50,000 among col- | hundr: 
oréd men for the Fenian cause, provided the Fenians | A jue + 
. will do all in their power to dispel the Irish prejudice | $1,500, 
aguinst the blacks, and go in for their right to vote. The 
Mr. ‘A. W. Lewis, of Boothbay, Me., upon opening | to $11 
his store one morning lately, was surprised to find a| The 
hole in the floor of the size of the stove, and the | legisl:' 
stove lying quiet andcool in the cellar, It had burnt No» 
directly through, and the flames then went out of | $330,0" 
their own accord, Bar 
Everybody knows the superstitious reverence the ay 
queen pays to Prince Albert’s memory. One day Sie 
after Lord Palmerston had exhausted voice and reason 
in a vain attempt to bring her to his way of thinking, | >” 
which she resisted because ‘‘ my poor Albert thought pesto: 
so and so,” his lordship exclaimed, “ By Jove, ’tis a Lae, - 
hard thing to argue against a live prince; to argue a. Sa 
against a dead prince is a thing impossible!” Po i 
There are now eleven vacant cardinal’s hats,andit) ¢),.. ... 
is reported that six of them will be placed on the eee | 
heads of the following prelates at the June consis- Bo. a 
tory:—Monsignori Matteucci, ex-governor of Romé; ier 
Hohenlohe, the Pope’s almoner; Chigi, Payal nuncio Tw: 
at Paris, where he will be succeeded by Monsignore lotte> 
Franchi; Manning, Archbishop of Westminster; A; 
Lynch, Bishop of Charleston, and a Mexican prelate. | 4075... , 
Cardinals have the advantage of laymen in that their T) 
hats are always in fashion. melt 
Dr. Gwin, lately rebel and duke, is confined in| Mr: 
Fort Jackson, New Orleans, and in front of his case- | a Mi: 
mate is stationed a negro sentinel with orders to pre- Anion 
vent any attempt to escape. The other day a gust of | in B: 
wind carried out of the embrasure a sheet of paper on Ti. 
which the prisoner was writing, and without a mo- | dent ©. | 
ment of reflection he jumped out after it. The soldier Tw 
outside levelled his musket and pulled the trigger, | has) .: 
and only the failure of the cap saved the doctor’s life. Las 
It is understood that the Honorable George Ban- | from 
croft, historian of the United States, denies the Ar 
authenticity of the letter of the Marquis de Mont- | tv © 
calm, written immediately before the capture of Que- | ===" “~~ 
bec in 1729, and containing a remarkable prophecy 
concerning the future of the American colonies. The 
paper was discovered by Mr. Carlyle, and appeared % 
in the last volume of the “ Life of Frederick.” Ne 
They tell of a Jady speculator in New York who | xq, 
made $500 in gold, and from that netted $5000, and « 4 
finally, by successful “bear” operations, increased | ~‘ 
the sum to $100,000, She has a passion for diamonds, Reb 
and invests her winnings in them. She is now |“, 
watching the market, ready to sail in again when she Me , 
thinks the time comes. A. 
Prince Alfred, Victoria’s second son, is soon to be | — 
made a duke, and have a seat in the House of Lords. 
York has been the usual title of the second son, but it 
is believed that Alfred will be the Duke of Edinburg. 
Thg excavation of the Lake tunuel at Chicago has | m 
been pushed to a distance of 5802 feet from shore end, | 
and about 645 feet from the crib, giving a total of 
G447 feet, and leaving 4113 yet to be run. The work 
is going forward rapidly, the recent escape of gas 
having been but temporary; and the clay is in as 
good condition as ever. r 
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Mr. Lavasseur had been to dine with a neighbor. It 
was after dark when he came home. There were 
lights in the little sitting-room which had been fitted 
up for his wife’s use, and he hastened to the gallery, 
and passed noiselessly to the window. Peering in 
cautiously he beheld a scene that made his whole 
frame quiver with fierce passion. His perfidious 
guest was seated on a low couch, and clasped in his 
arms was Isabel Lavasseur, gazing in his face with an 
expression of eager, intense love. Then their lips 
met in a long, thrilling kiss. 

Mr. Lavasseur waited to see no more, for he feared 
to trust himself there. Hastening from the gallery 
he went down to the water’s edge, and looked eager- 
ly through the darkness for the Venture. Her tall 
masts were just visible. He felt a glow of fierce sat- 
isfaction, for his resolution was taken, and it boded 
no good to the lovers, who were so confident that 
their secret was unknown. When Captain Duke 
came ashore, Mr. Lavasseur took him to the chump of 
trees, and for awhile they talked long and earnestly, 
At last they were startled by the sound of a footfall 
coming down the cliff. Lavasseur stepped to the edge 
of the trees, and looked out. He saw a man ap- 
proaching the shore from the direction of the house. 
After a second glanve he stepped back, and said to 
Captain Duke: 

“There he is now. Do you meet him. I will 
await you here. If he proves troublesome, you know 
what to do.” 

Captain Duke stepped out from the trees, and in a 
few minutes had paused beside Lieutenant Ear}, who 
was standing looking at the Venture, 

“ A fair night, sir,” he said. 

Lieutenant Earl turned abruptly, and without re- 
plying to his remark, asked: 

Do you belong to that ship?” 

“Tl am her commander,” was the quiet answer. 

‘When do you sail from here? and whither are 
you bound?” 

“T sail to-night for London,” answered Duke. 

“ Would you take two passengers?” 

** Who wishes to go?” 

“Myself and wife. It is necessary that we leave 
atonce. You will be liberally rewarded as soon as 
we reach London.” 

Captain Duke was silent fora moment. Then he 
answered slowly: 

‘Meet me here in readiness to sail, two hours 
henge. Now be off, for my men must not see you 
lurking about here.” 

As the young officer went back up the cliff, Captain 
Duke returned to the clump of trees, and related the 
interview to his chief. Layasseur uttered a low, sav- 
age laugh, and said, coldly: 

“It is very well, as it is, Duke.” 

Lieutenant Earl had left the house soon after Mr, 
Lavasseur had witnessed the seene in the sitting- 
room, and had taken his way to the beach, al] uneon- 
scious of the danger that hung over him. He had 
been trying for several days to devise some means of 
flight for Isabel, but without As he 
the shore, he at once espied the Venture lying out in 

the bay. His practised eye told him her character, 

Here, thought he, was the opportunity he desired, 

and he was thinking how he should communicate 

with the vessel when Captain Duke accosted him. 

He was delighted with what he deemed the success 

of the interview, and at once hastened to Isabel 

Lavasseur, and informed her that all was in readiness 

for their flight. Now that the time had really come 

the guilty woman hesitated, but at length yielded to 

the entreaties of her lover, 80 that when the two 

hours had elapsed they were standing together on the 
beach, awaiting the coming of Captain Duke. 

The captain soon made his appearance, and led 
them silently to the clump of trees. As they entered 
it, Isabel and her lover were seized forcibly and borne 
rapidly along. When they were released they found 
themselves in a large and brilliantly lighted cave, 
standing face to face with Mr. Lavasseur. 

“T congratulate you, Lieutenant Earl, upon your 
brilliant conquest,” he said, mockingly; ‘and yuu, 
madam, upon your fidelity to your nuptial vows. 
You will have ample time to reflect upon them, for 
you will never be separated again.” 

In an instant the cave was in darkness, and the 
heavy iron door closed witha clang, never to be 
opened again upon the guilty pair. That night the 
Venture sailed from Herring Bay, and was never 
seen there again. Mr. Lavasseur returned to his 
house a stern and gloomy man, 

The next morning it was known that Mrs. Lavas- 
seur and Lieutenant Ear! had disappeared together, 
and as some of the servants on the place had seen a 
strange vessel in Herring Bay on the previous night, 
it was believed throughout the county that Earl had 
caused a ship to come for him in the night, and had 
eloped on board of it with his beautiful hostess. The 
matter was the source of unending speculation and 
gossip, in the midst of which Mr. Lavasseur took his 
departure trom the county. All pitied him, as the 
victim of a shameful treachery, for the old cave kept 
its secret well. He never returned; but caused his 
property to be sold, and report said he had sailed for 
the old world. 

The cave still stands there, mysterious and baffling. 
The secret of the iron door has died with the only 
persons who possessed it, and all efforts to force an 
entrance to the cave have failed. For nearly two 
hundred years the guilty lovers have been lying 
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Che World in Miniature. 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

All have their several tasks in life, 
Let each his own pursue; 

Don't touch the tiller of my boat, 
Paddle your own canoe. 

That bird that flies from nest to nest 
Its addled eggs must rue; 

My life-boat leave for me to guide, 
Paddle your own canoe. 

That huntsman both his hares will lose, 
Who seeks to follow two; 

No captain in two ships can ride— 
Paddle your own canoe. 

For your own pottage save your breath; 
Who ‘d scald his lips for you? 

Your spoke but stops my chariot wheel— 
Paddle your own canoe. 

Foot-sore that traveller must go, 
Who wears a neighbor's shoe; 

Your oar can never pair with mine— 
Paddle your own canoe. 


New Jersey produces some very cute customers. 
One of this kind was appointed a lighthouse-keeper 
a short time since, and at midnight, on the first night 
of his acting in an official capacity, he put out the 
lights, on the ground that all decent vessels ought to 
be in harbor before that unseasonable hour. 


Apropos of the liquor abolishing at the Capitol, 
Honest John Covode used to make his boast that he 
could any time break up a quorum in the House, by 
passing word among the members that he had some 
“ Overhold ” on tap in the committee room. 


A Waterloo soldier, who was supposed to have 
fallen in the battle, has just appeared. It seems that 
he emigrated to America without waiting for the 
battle to be finished, and so he was marked as dead 
at the roll-call afterwards. His name stood for fifty 
years inscribed on the monument at Wiesbaden, 
among the heroes of that action, but has now been 
erased at his own request. 


An Australian paper records the death, at the age 
of forty-one, of James Morrill, an English sailor, who 
was wrecked on the northeastern coast of Australia, 
and lived seventeen years among the Mount Elliott 
aborigines. He had forgotten his mother tongue 
when he was returned to civilized life, about two 
years since. 


A negro makes the singular proposition in a Pie 
sylvania paper that he will raise $50,000 among col- 
ored men for the Fenian cause, provided the Fenians 
. will do all in their power to dispel the Irish prejudice 
against the blacks, and go in for their right to vote. 

Mr. A. W. Lewis, of Boothbay, Me., upon opening 
his store one morning lately, was surprised to find a 
hole in the floor of the size of the stove, and the 
stove lying quiet andcool in the cellar. It had burnt 
directly through, and the flames then went out of 
their own accord. 


Everybody knows the superstitious reverence the 
queen pays to Prince Albert’s memory. One day 
after Lord Pal ton had exhausted voice and reason 
in a vain attempt to bring her to his way of thinking, 
which she resisted because “‘ my poor Albert thought 
so and so,” his lordship exclaimed, “ By Jove, ’tisa 
hard thing to argue against alive prince; to argue 
against a dead prince is a thing impossible!” 

There are now eleven vacant cardinal’s hats, and it 
is reported that six of them will be placed on the 
heads of the following prelates at the June consis- 
tory :—Monsignori Matteucci, ex-governor of Romé; 
Hohenlohe, the Pope’s almoner; Chigi, Payal nuncio 
at Paris, where he will be succeeded by Monsignore 
Franchi; Manning, Archbishop of Westminster; 
Lynch, Bishop of Charleston, and a Mexican prelate. 
Cardinals have the advantage of laymen in that their 
hats are always in fashion. 


Dr. Gwin, lately rebel and duke, is confined in 
Fort Jackson, New Orleans, and in front of his case- 
mate is stationed a negro sentinel with orders to pre- 
vent any attempt to escape. The other day a gust of 
wind carried out of the embrasure a sheet of paper on 
which the prisoner was writing, and without a mo- 
ment of reflection he jumped out afterit. The soldier 
outside levelled his musket and pulled the trigger, 
and only the failure of the cap saved the doctor’s life. 

It is understood that the Honorable George Ban- 
croft, historian of the United States, denies the 
authenticity of the letter of the Marquis de Mont- 
calm, written immediately befure the capture of Que- 
bec in 1729, and containing a remarkable prophecy 
concerning the future of the American colonies. The 
paper was discovered by Mr. Carlyle, and appeared 
in the last volume of the “ Life of Frederick.” 

They tell of a lady speculator in New York who 
made $500 in gold, and from that netted $5000, and 
finally, by successful “bear” operations, increased 

the sum to $100,000. She has a passion for di " 

She is now 








and about 645 feet from the crib, giving a total of 
GH7 feet, and leaving 4113 yet to be run. The work 
is going forward rapidly, the recent escape of gas 
having been but temporary; and the clay is in as 


Much im Little. 


In Boston, coal is selling at $10 per ton, and will 
go still lower, 
Green, the Malden murderer, was hung April 13, 
at noon. 
Houses are so scarce in Boston, that it is difficult to 
obtain one. 
The State constables have placed an edict on the 
sale of ale. Go it! 
Parliament has voted a monument to Lord Palm- 
erston ; when it will be erected is another thing. 
Congress has voted to.enlarge the Charlestown 
navy yard. 
A cargo of tea recently arrived in Boston, the first 
for several years. 
Liquor is no longer to be sold in the Capitol at 
Washington. 
Fresh butter is selling for 62 cents per pound in 
Boston markets. 
Boston is blessed, just at this time, with a religious 
revival. 
The hotel-keepers seriously think of closing their 
houses unless allowed to sell liquors. 
Some one has discovered that the sun is only ninety- 
one million miles from the earth. 
The Bluenoses have turned white with fright at 
the Fenians’ bustle. 
The cholera has made its appearance in New York, 
brought there by steamers. 
The clerk at one of our hotels has made a pet ofa 
rattlesnake. 
They use the dancing-halls at Vienna for swim- 
ming schools in the summer. 
Acrusty old bachelor says the proper name for 
marriageable young ladies is ‘‘ waiting maids.” 
There are 9247 rum shops in New York and 
Brooklyn. 
There were 1,083,374 hogs ‘packed in Cincinnati last 
year. 
The last annual profit of the post-office was 
$800,000. 
Queen Victoria has instituted a new decoration, to 
be styled the Albert Medal. 

Governor Wise has permission from General Grant 
to visit whatever part of the country he chooses. 

There are 37,000 churches in the United States; 
they will hold 14,000,000. 

Spain has 125,000,000 acres, and 15,673,481 people; 
679,559 horses, 1,001,898 mules. 

It costs the treasury department from fifty to a 
hundred thousand dollars daily for printing. 

A lucky dressmaker in Illinois has fallen heir to 
$1,500,000. 

The indigo business in England last year amounted 
to $11,000,000, 

There were 1717 bills presented in the New York 
legislature in three days. 

No wonder the Prince of Wales gets fat. He has 
$330,000 annually from the duchy of Cornwall alone. 

Baron Humboldt had a strong impression that dia- 
monds were to be found in the mountains of Virginia. 

A new fashion among the ladies consists of little 
bells worn on white kids and bonnets. 

There seems to be some doubt whether the rinder- 
pest originated at O.c-ford or Cowes. 

Those lucky Parisians are eating green peas and 
fruit from Algeria. 

There are in the treasury department 1555 male 
clerks and 464 female clerks. 

Some astronomers say that the moon is gradually 
drawing nearer to the sun—about an inch a year. 

A country editor describes the late eclipse of the 
moon as “ beautiful and total.” 

Two servants in Bath, England, drew $100,000 in a 
lottery. 

A dog was blown by the recent tornado entirely 
across the Mississippi. , 

The ice melts; but the ice corporation—what can 
melt that? 

Mr. Oppenheim while asleep walked overboard from 
a Mississippi steamboat, and was drowned. 

An Indianapolis bridegroom paid his marriage fee 
in Bologna sausages, 

The Prince of Wales has consented to be the Presi- 
dent of the St. Patrick’s Society next year. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars in conscience money 
has been received in the treasury during the past year. 

Last year there were 63,016 bales of cotton shipped 
from Charleston. 

An Ohio soldier, disabled in both arms, has learned 
to write quite well with his mouth. 








Marriages. 


*.. this city, by Rev. Mr. gv fe _ H. W. Mitchell, of 

a York, and Miss Sara M. 

sy Rev. Dr. plagies, Rane albert R. Howe and Miss 
Kate F. Brewste' 

Ly Rev. ur. Risley, Mr. Philander T. Myers and Miss 
Cecelia A. Nash. 

At US anestown, by Rev. Mr. Gardner, Mr Demetrios Z 
Sakellarios, of Athens, Greece, and Miss A. Jusephine 
Edmands. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Martin P. 
McLauthlin, of Boston. one Miles Lizzie P. Vincent. 

At Portsmouth, v. Mr. Davies, = Henry 
A. Turner, of token, and "ies Searah ¥. Moulto 


: Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. William P. Bryant, 44; Mr. George 














of Mr. William Young, 20. 
At Charlestown, ¥ rs, Jane yaeheas Stocking, 53. 
At Roxbury. Mr. Henry E. Lan 
At Winchester, Mr. Benj <r om Stanton, 29. 
At Melrose, Miss Patty Uph ADD, © 
At South Braintree, Mr. E. S . Bradford, 42. 
At Lynn, Mr. William Cogswell, 60. 
At Salem, Mr. Albert Knights, 63: s Captain John A. 





good condition as ever. 





and invests her winnings in them. 
watching the market, ready to sail in again when she 
thinks the time comes. 

Prince Alfred, Victoria’s second son, is soon to be 
made a duke, and have a seat in the House of Lords. 
York has been the usual title of the second son, but it 
is believed that Alfred will be the Duke of Edinburg. 

Thg excavation of the Lake tunnel at Chicago has 
been pushed to a distance of 5802 feet from shore end, 


May, 76; Mrs. Eliza R. Lawrence, 66; Willie B., only son |: 


Che Pouseheeper. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Curry Chicken. 
Cut the chicken into good-shaped pieces; put them 
into a saucepan with a few little pieces of salt pork, 
an onion, and a little salt. Put in cold water enough 
to. cover it; let if simmer over the fire until the 
chicken is very tender, and the water has simmered 
almost away; then mix a table-spoonful of curry in 
@ little water; stir this with the gravy, and let it 
stew with the chicken ten minutes. Have ready 
some rice boiled and formed in cups. Dish the 
chicken; take out the onion; turn the gravy over 
the chicken, and lay the rice around the dish. 





Bouilli Beef. 

Put a part of a brisket of beef, weighing six pounds, 
into a saucepan, and cold water enough to cover it; 
let it boil until the scum rises, and skim it nicely; 
add two carrots, two turnips, and one onion, cut in 
dice form; stick an onion full of cloves; let all this 
simmer three hours; add one tumbler of red wine, 
two teaspoonsful of mixed mustard, and one table- 
spoonful of soy; let it simmer one hour. When 
done, sprinkle over it some pickled cucumbers, cut 
very fine; stir a little flour into your gravy, give it 
one boil, turn it into the dish with the meat, and 
send it to the table very hot. 





A Beef Pie. 

Take cold roast beef or steak; cut it into thin 
slices, and put a layer into a pie-dish; shake ina 
little flour, pepper, and salt; cut up a tomato (if you 
have it), or onion chopped very fine; then another 
layer of beef and seasoning, and so on until the dish 
is filled. If you have any beef gravy, put it in; if 
not, a little beef drippings, and water enough to 
make sufficient gravy. Have ready one dozen pota- 
toes, well boiled and mashed, half a cup of milk or 
cream, and a little butter and salt; spread it over the 
pie as a crust, an inch thick; brush it over with egg, 
and bake it about twenty-five minutes. 


A Loin of Veal 

Is very nice, roasted plain. It is, however, very 
palatable cooked the same as a fillet of veal, by tak- 
ing out the kidneys, and putting dressing in their 
place. It requires three hours if roasted plain, and 
three and a half hours with dressing. 





Batter for Fritters. 

Take half a pound of flour, one ounce of butter, 
which melt, the whites of three eggs well beaten, 
half a glass of beer, and enough water to make a 
thick batter. ¢ 
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THE WORLD AND I. 








~. 
BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


Warm, pink shadows flush the gray woods, 
And the river is brimful of gold, 

While the west light glories reign in the sky, 
And the hours of the sunshine are told; 

d For the day is ripe, and its leaves are full 

Of secrets manifold. 


It is gathered up, like a ripe, red rose, 
A fruitage of glowing June; 

I watch its going without regret, 
Nor think that it went too soon; 

It has served the world, and has served me, too, 
Ere it reached its journey’s boon. 


Shadows as rosy as these that spread, 
Covering valley and dell, 

Will sometimes fall on my lonely grave, 
(God grant it a flower bell!) 

Then, if { have served in the least the world, 
The world will have served me well. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department, 


Wrees soos 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MATTHEW WIGGIN’S POPGUN. 


BY BARBARA BROOME, 

THREE little dirty-faced, ragged boys! One had no 
brim to his hat, and another no crown, and the mid- 
dle boy—that was Matthew Wiggin—had no hat at 
all. But what of it? He wasn’t thinking of hats 
this morning. No indeed, not he! Only for the dirt 
and the freckles, you could have told by his face that 
something was going to happen—something big, some- 
thing great, something grand! Something for which 
Matthew had hoarded his stray coppers and three- 
cent bits,this long time. But when the winter was 
over, and there were no more sidewalks to shovel, 
Matthew had grown impatient. 

“And then,” as he said to his friend Luke, the boy 
with no crown to his hat, ‘‘I’m tired of hanging 
round the depots. Women with big carpet-bags are 
getting awful scarce, and those that does has them 
are too mean to pay a feller to carry them. They 
lugs them theirself.”” 

All his savings and earnings came to just forty 
cents, and he wanted fitty. “A friend in need is a 
friend indeed.” Such a friend proved Luke Wragg. 
Forth he. stepped, and, age his green-gray eyes 
shining, he said: 

“T tell you what, Mat, I've got ten cents at home. 
I meant to put it in the savings bank; but I wont; 
T’ll lend it to you.” 

So Matthew’s troubles, you see, were happily over, 
and that is how he comes to be walking up the street 
like a hero, with his guard of honor on either side. 
They are going, these three, to old Jordin’s toy-shop, 
and Matthew will buy “the something” he has so 
long dreamed about—a popgun. He holds in his 
hand his fifty-cent note—a new’one, all crispy and 
gold-lettered. 

** Look!” said Matthew, showing it to tuke. 

And Luke was surprised, which was thé right thing, 
for just the night before, he had helped Matthew 
count his money, and it had been all in bits of greasy, 
worn-out currency, sprinkled with pennies, some of 
them so old that sweet Liberty, stamped on one side, 
had grown bald-headed, and lost her nose. And now, 
this new fifty-cent note! 

“ You know Gruel Jack?” asked Matthew. 

Luke nodded. 

* Well, it was him.” 

Matthew laid great emphasis on him. 

“He is a rusher,” said Luke; and he laid great 
emphasis on is. 

“ Yes,” answered Matthew. “He took and emp- 
tied all mine into his pocket, and gave me this. He 
said, says he, ‘ That’ll look more spectacle-like.’” 

Before Matthew goes into the toy-shop, he must 
needs look at the popguns in the window. There 
they hang, in a row, swinging on a green string, mix- 
edin with tin bean-blowers. He feasts his eyes on their 
lovely pink stocks, and their shiny barrels, painted 
inside with yellow; and the wind freshens up. He 
lingers a moment longer. Whish-h-h, sweeps a smart 
gust round the corner, and up and away, like a bird 
from a cage, flutters the gold-streaked note. 

What can poor empty-handed Matthew do? Luke 
gives a jump, and throws up his hat, but the gay lit- 
tle note dives through the crown, and mounts the 
higher. Matthew strips off his jacket, and stands 
ready to tight the wind; but it only laughs at him, 
and up and down, and sideways and zigzag, floats the 
scrap of paper. 

Higher and higher, and Matthew, looking up, gulps 
down such a fearful sob that good Mr. Spinner, pho- 
tographed on the runaway note, takes pity, and or- 
ders the fun stopped. Maybe Mr. Spinner has noth- 
ing to do with it; but any way, the game changes. 
Lower and lower, and lower still, and almost into 
Matthew’s open mouth, drops the money. Ah, now 
he has it fast again! You may be sure the wind will 
not get it a second time. 

The boys are too overcome for words. They all sit 
down on the curbstone, and Matthew rolls up his 
frisky note in his jacket, and hugs it hard against his 
stomach. Luke is the first to recover, and says: 
‘Come along, Mat. What you afraid of?” 

But Matthew, trembling, answers, “‘ Wait ashake.” 

“Pooh! what a baby! Aint he, Rory?” 

q Rory is the boy with no brim, and he is what you 













































his jacket. 


might call Luke’s echo. Luke licked him once, and 
he has been his obedient servant ever since. So to 


*Luke’s question, ke answers, ‘‘ What a baby!” 


“ Everything is all right now,” says Luke. 

“All right now,” joins in Rory, faithfully. 

Matthew is persuaded, and nears again the toy- 
shop; but this time he hurries past the window, and 
presses the door-latch hastily. The little bell inside 
gives a quick, sharp tinkle, and old Jordin, who has 
a wooden leg, comes stumping towards them from an 
inner room. He doesn’t treat his three customers 
with much respect. 

* “Come, speak out,” he says to Matthew, who is a 
little ahead of the others. ‘ What is it you want?” 

Old Jordin has the name of being cross; he is also 
said to be fond of fried smelts. 

**Them’s the kind in the winder,” said Matthew, 
timidly pointing to the green string swinging there. 

* Five cents,” says old Jordin, unhooking a bean- 
blower, 

Matthew, all in a tremble, again stutters: 

“N-n-no. I—I don’t want that.” 

“ That’s as good a one as any on ’em, young man,” 
snarls Jordin, pushing the five-cent bean-blower into 
Matthew’s face. ‘‘ Take that, or none.” 

“ B-b-but,” stammers Matthew, again, “I don’t 
want it!” 

“Then go without!” And old Jordin is hobbling 
away, when Matthew, plucking up his courage, cries: 

* It’s them popguns I mean.” 

At last, then, old Jordin brings him the right thing, 
but before he will let him have it in his own hand, 
he says, ‘*‘ Where’s your money?” 

Matthew proudly passes him his fifty cents, and 
keeps his hand outstretched for the popgun. How 
provoking old Jordin is. He turns over the pretty 
green-backed note, and holds it up tothe light. Then 
he claps his spectacles astride his nose, and looks at 
it upside down. And the end of it all is, that he 
turns severely to Mattbew. 

“Young man,” says he, “you can’t come none of 
your gum-games on me.” 

Matthew don’t understand why old Jordin should 
throw him back his money in that way. He wonders 
what is the matter. 

“ Perhaps popguns is riz,” he thinks. 

“ Off with you!” saysold Jordin. ‘ You’re rayther 
young for a jail-bird. But let me catch you passing 
counterfeit money again—jest let me catch you—” 

Matthew waits to hear no more, but he takes to his 
heels, and flies down the street, as if all the consta- 
bles in town were already after him, 

“ What is to be done now?” 

Matthew stands with his jacket flung over his 
shoulder, and his eyes ask this question of his two 
friends, who have not deserted him in his hour of 
danger. Luke answers by scratching his head. He 
does not have to take off his hat, and Rory, not able 
to follow suit, since his hat has a crown, looks miser- 
able, and does nothing. The boys are in a dark alley 
—they feel safer there. Matthew peeps cautiously out. 

*“ The coast clear?” asks Luke, in a whisper. 

“Clear as mud,” answers Matthew, drawing on 
“What do you suppose I’m going to 
do?” He looks ready to do a desperate deed. “I’m 
going to Gruel Jack’s,” he says. 

“T wouldn’t dare,” says Luke. 

“Tm a going,” repeats Matthew. 

‘You'll be nabbed,” says Luke. 

“T don’t care!” 

Matthew is so superior, as he utters this, that Luke 
is also fired with spirit, and says: 

“If you'll go round the back ways, I'll go, too.” 

Then says Rory: 

“T’ll go, too;” for he notices that Luke has an eye 
on him. 

They go to Gruel Jack’s, Now Gruel Jack—Gruel 
is a nick-name—is a big boy, a very big boy, who 
works all night. So of course he sleeps all day. He 
is in a printing-office, and he is the main-stay of bis 
mother and three sisters and four brothers, who eat 
a great dealof bread and molasses. Gruel Jack’s 
mother loves her son, and she does not like to have 
his well-earned slumbers disturbed. Matthew knows 
this well, and he makes a cunning plan. 

“ Here’s the place,” says he, coming to a stand-still 
behind a back shed. ‘ Give us a boost, Luke.” 

Luke is obliged first to make some inquiries. 

“ What’s the ticket now?” 

** Don’t bother,” answers Matthew. 

“Aint it a civil question, Rory?” asks Luke. 

“ 1t’s a civil question,” says Rory. 

Matthew has to give in, and relates this account of 
what he is going to do: 

“I’m a goin’ to shin up, and get on to the shed; 
then I can hang on to the spout, and throw stones at 
Gruel Jack’s winder; then his mother wont know 
nothin’ ’bout it.” 

“Fish! Wouldn’t she be mad, though, if she knew 
it?” Luke says, giving Matthew his ‘ boost.” 

Matthew fills his pockets with the gravel-stones on 
the shed, and hangs on to the friendly spout. So far, 
so good. Chuck! goes the first stone against the 
window-pane, and snap, snap, snap! fly half'a dozen 
more. Matthew waits after every one; but Gruel 
Jack is hard of waking—he does not show himself as 
yet. Matthew, however, is determined. Now he 
takes a heaping handful, and it crashes against the 

glass with such force that it breaks it. Matthew 
thinks he never heard such horrid jingling, and he 
grows pale at this new misturtune. He forgets it all, 
though, at sight of Jack, who appears at the broken 
window, stretching and gaping and rubbing his eyes, 
like a good-natured bear. He is wide awake at sight 
of Matthew. 





Matthew unburdens his griefs. Gruel Jack rather 
makes light of them. 

“Jordin isadonkey!” hesays, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. ‘So he said that wasn’t a good bill, did he?” 

“ He said as how it was a counter-band,” says Mat- 
thew, in a low voice. 

“A what?” asks Jack. 

“A contraband,” answers Matthew. 

“*Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho!” roars Gruel Jack. 

It seems to Matthew that he makes noise enough 
to raise the town. 

* Don’t!’’ he says, in distress. 

“ Well, then,” says Jack, quieting down, “don’t 
you go to calling a counterteit a contraband again, 
that’s all.” 

“It wont pass, either way; so what's the differ- 
ence?” answers Matthew, sadly. 

But Jack falls to laughing again. 

“ Please don’t,” begs Matthew. 
hear you.” 

* Guess not. Polly’s got the measles, and got the 
screeches besides.” 

Gruel Jack agrees to give Matthew another fifty 
cents. The distance between the spout and the win- 
dow will not permit Matthew to take the money from 
Jack’s hand. m 

“Here,” says Matthew, drawing off his boot; ‘see 
if you can reach that.” 

“ Yes,” replies Jack, suiting the action to the word, 
and grasping the boot; ‘‘ that just makes it.” 

** Put it in the corner of the toe, where there aint no 
holes,” orders Matthew. ‘And—and | didn’t mean 
to break the window. Shall—Il—have—to—pay—for 
—it?” 

Poor Matthew’s voice grows very small as he ends, 

Lor’ bless you, no,” says Jack, cheerily. ‘“ 1’ve 
got an old hat that I’ve been pesky troubled to know 
what to do with. Now this here’s just the thing.” 

Matthew has the new fifty cents between his teeth. 

0,” says he, “I'll give you back the other one.” 

He holds out the boot, with the counterfeit note, 
but Gruel Jack, instead of taking it, falls to laughing 
again harder than ever, 

“ This is a great dodge of yours, Mat. You look 
like a monkey on a stick,” he says; and then he care- 


“Your mother’ll 


piece falls out of it into the yard, 

Jack’s mother’s ears were longer than he thought, 
and at this second crash, the back dour opens, and 
out she comes, with arms akimbo, and the three sis- 
ters, even to sick Polly, and four brothers, tumble 
after her. Matthew drops his boot, which falls on 
one of the children’s heads, and does not stop to bid 
Gruel Jack good-by. He is out of breath by the time 
he slides down between Luke and Rory. He is, be- 
sides, minus one boot; but these are small trifles to 
him now. 

I’ve got another,” he says, showing his money. 
** Let’s go back to Jordin’s.” 

They forget about the police, and jog along quite 
comfortably und merrily. Only, as they advance, 
Matthew says: 

“Luke, you might goin and buy it fur me. Old 
Jordin will be sure to know me.” 

“ Well, but he’ll know me, too.” 

“It isn’t likely; you stood by the door, you know.” 

Luke thinks it over, and the idea pleases him. 

“Vl try it,” says he. 

He tidies himself up a little. He combs his hair 
with his fingers, slouches his hat over his face, and 
lowers his chin into his coat-collar. So disguised, he 
enters the shop. No trouble about the money; and 
when he re-appears outside, before Matthew and 
Rory, with the popgun in his hand, the whole three 
hurrah, and throw up their caps—that is, those that 
have them, Matthew is so very happy and beside 
himself, that he lets Luke keep the pupgun. Heeven 
lets him try it, ever so many times, before he think of 
asking for it. In a little while, however, he sees 
things clearer. 

“It’s mine,” he says to Luke, who makes no motion 
towards giving it to him. ‘1 want to fire it myself.” 

“1 bought it,” answers Luke, popping away, and 
making Rory pick up the stick. 

‘It was my money,” says Matthew. 

“Not allof it. Llent you ten cents,” s 
Luke, not stopping his sport. 

“I'm guing to pay that back.” 

“When?” 

“Some time.” 

“ Well, then you shall have the gun some time.” 

Luke turns away with it over his shoulder. 

“Now Luke,” excluims Matthew, ready to cry at 
this disappointment, “ I say that’s mean.” 

“What you going to do abuut it?” asks Luke. 
“Will you fight?” 

“Yes, I will,” answers Matthew. 

**T can lick you all holler, you know.” 

“T wont give up till 1 can’t stir,” says Matthew, 
stepping up to him, 

He look» so bold, that Luke, fighting character 
though he is, drops his eyes, and moves back, saying: 

“ There aint no use of getting mad, is there, Rory?” 

‘There aint no use of getting mad,” echoes Rory, 
properly. 

* Now I'll make a bargain, Mat,” says Luke. “ Ten 
cents’ worth of this gun is mine, aint it?” 

“It wont be, when I pay you up.” 

* You aint paid me up, have you?” asks Luke. 

“No,” Matthew is obliged to answer. 

“Then ten cents’ worth of this gun is mine,” Luke 
repeats; and crest-fallen Matthew cannot gainsay 
him. He thinks, in despair: 

«It'll be so long, too, afore I can pay him.” 

Then Luke, as if he knows what is in Matthew’s 


. 


says ready 





“ What’s up?” he asks. 


thoughts, says: 


lessly knocks the broken window, and a large, loose |” 





‘You need not pay me atall, I'll call it square, if 
you'll let me keep it till to-night. Say, will you?” 

“T don’t know,” said Matthew, undecided. 

“It’s fair enough, aint it, Rory?” asked Luke. 

“It’s fair,” repeated Rory. 

** Will you give it to me to-night?” asked Matthew, 
earnestly. . 

“Honor bright,” said Luke. “And then, you 
know, we'll be sguare—you wont owe me nothing. 
That’s something!” 

** Yes,” Matthew thinks to himself. “I'd be glad 
to get rid of that ten cents I owe Luke; and if] fight 
with him, the gun may be smashed. I guess I'll do it.” 

The bargain is made, and Matthew must wait long, 
weary hours, before he can take his beloved popgun 
to his heart, Every day, however, has anend. Itis 
not quite dark, when Matthew finds Luke playing 
hop-scotch bofore his door. 

* I’ve come for my gun,” he says, stoutly. 

He is not to be put off again. That is plain. 

* Halloo, Mat—is that you?” cries Luke, making 
believe astonished. 

“Yes; and I’ve come for my gun,” says Matthew. 

“T thought you wasn’t coming till night.” 

“It’s night now.” 

“It aint night till it’s dark,” says Luke. 

‘Luke Wragg, I don’t take any more of your chaff. 
Give me tbat gun, or you'll be sorry.” 

Matthew is straightforward. 

** You see, I—I didn’t think you were a coming 80 
soon, and I—I lent it,” says Luke, looking sheepish. 

Luke is half a head the tallest, but Matthew collars 
him. 

“How dared you?” says he, furiously. “ Who 
have you lent it to?” 

** To Rory O’Blake,” says Luke, humbly, taken by 
surprise. 

Matthew gives Luke a back-hander, that lays him 
in the dust. A few minutes later, he is giving a smart 
rap at Rory O’Blake’s door. It is Rory’s mother who 
opens it, 

“Is Rory in?” asks Matthew. 

“ Faith, an he’s not, thin,” answers the lady. 

“ Where is he?” 

* He’s gone into the country.” 

** When will he be home?” 

“ Not till the morning.” 

Matthew turns away, without a word. He has no 
heart to say anything more, and he cannot give Mrs. 
O'Blake a back-hander. When he reaches the bottom 
of the rickety stairs, he happens to look up. Mrs. 
O’Blake is watching him. He stops, when he is be- 
yond ber sight, and he has a new idea in his head. 

Very softly he mounts the rickety steps again, to the 
dark landing, off which opens Rory O’Blake’s door. 
He talks to himself. He says, ‘I don’t believe he’s 
gone into the country, and 1’!] wait fur him here one 
while, before I’ll go home.” He draws back into the 
corner. Beware, Rory O’Blake—beware! If you 
come up the stairs now, you'll catch a precious rough 
pat on your skull, There is a great hubbub in the 


next room. Rory’s brother’s and sisters, most likely. 


Matthew pays no attention to their noise. He is 
watching for Rory. He is thinking only of him. 
’. “ Mother, mother, mother—Rory is murtherin me!” 
comes in a loud cry of terror to Matthew's ears. 

© O July, be aisy. I’m only shooting of the tip of 
your nose. It’s too long by half.” 

Matthew looks through the keyhole, into the noisy 
room, and one glance shows him all. He sees Rory 
O'Biake standing there, as large as life, aiming the 
popgun at his sister. 

'“Stop that!” shouts Matthew, opening the door, 
ain] rushing upon him. ‘ So it was a lie, about your 
going into the country? There!” He jerks the gun 
from Rory. ‘ Let’s see you, or anybody else, get it 
again!” 

Rory disappears under the bed, and none too soon, 
fur Matthew feels very much like fisting him. Mat- 
thew Wiggin goes home with his popgun. He has it 
in his own hands at last. He shows it proudly to his 
mother, aud explains it to his little sister Susie. 

“Come to supper,” says his mother; but he is not 
hungry, and Susie is crazy, too, over the gun. 

“Pop, pop, pop!” merrily jumps the little stick. 
It makes wu round hole in the plastering, every time 
it hits the ceiling; twice it sticks in the butter, and 
once it goes swimming in Mrs, Wiggin’s dish of tea. 
At last it knocks a cup upon the floor, and cracks it. 

“You had better not fire your gun any more to- 
night,” says Matthew’s mother. 

So he let Susie have it. She pulls the trigger all 
askew, but she screams whenever Matthew tries to 
take it. When the clock strikes seven, her mother 
says to her, “Susie, it is your bedtime.” 

She lifts her from the floor, and tinds her face 
duubed thick with red paint. Matthew feels sorry 
for his gun, but cannot help laughing. 

“ Don’t she look funny, though?” he says. 

But his mother is frightened; for now the paint is 
washed away, Susie turns blue round her mouth. 
By-and-by she throws herself back in her mother’s 
arms. Her eyes close, and she twitches all over. 

“ Matthew, run quick for the doctor.” And Mat- 
thew obeys. 

He rans with all speed, and he carries his gun with 
him. When he is returning home over the bridge, 
he climbs upon the railing. It is late by this time, 
and there are not many passers. There is nobody to 
see what Matthew is doing. Three times he whirls 
his popgun round his head; just for a second the 
bright tin glitters in the moonlight; then it splashes 
into the water underneath, and is gone forever. Mat- 
thew fancies it sailing away over the black waves, and 
he is glad; for it will trouble him no more. 

And this is the end of Matthew Wiggin’s popgun. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SAUL ASHUR. 


BY THEODORE AR: ARNOLD, 
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CHAPTER I, 
“ God spoke, and gave us the word to keep: 
Bade never fold the hands nor sleep 
*Mid a faithless world,—at watch and ward 
Till the Christ at the end relieve our guard 
By his servant Moses the watch was set: 
Though near upon cock-crow—we keep ity |. 


LITTLE boat stole 0° 
behind a rocky point 
seashore, and dance: 
the waters, towards 
and about half a m'': ‘ 
tant. In the stern 
boat reclined a your | 
of about twenty-fiv: 
gentleman, perha; 
years older, plied t) 
The girl was slend: 
nette, and melancho' 











biue-eyed, eminently healthy, strong and ha: ' 
A Teuton he was, and his name Saul Ashur. 

The fow, rounded coast-mountains behin *' 
sent large cones of shadow over the afternoon 
and, far out at sea ships glided past like spir - 
long plume of smoke showed the track of a <* 
Saul Ashur rowed with long, slow strokes, an 
rowed, his eyes wandered often from mount: ” 
coast, and waters, to the fair, pensive face of 
in the stern. Perhaps she knew he was lo: 

. her, for she did not raise her eyes, but watch« 

ily the glancing ripples; and, once in a whi': 
color would dawn in her cheeks, flicker, »' ‘ ~ 
again. It did so every time his gaze rested |: 
her, and made him think that she felt his ey: 

Three weeks before, these two had been st- 
and now they seemed almost friends. They ' 
in this seldom-visited beach-house, and scarc: 
ed aa introducti indeed, had not had one 
one from the metropolis knew the greatfirm: ‘ 
and Brothers; and every one also knew that 
minister, the Rev. Doctor Maybury, and : 
happy to be allowed to speak with his « 
Alice. 

I¢ is true, Misa Maybury had no acquainta® 
the Ashurs, nor had her father, and she did + 
know this gentleman’s position in the firm “ 
She spoke of their business, he had‘merely ' 
they were his cousins, and that, though he - 
an active member of the firm, he had an i: 
it. At first, this stranger’s dignified and ger ' 
ly app had relieved her of allshynesr - 

’ ing his acquaintance; then the pleasure der: 

his constant companionship in that lonely pl: 

’ amd deepened, and she ceased to think of p 

fe eon ripens fast in those out-of ' 
nooks, and love will take possession of the 














first wave of mellow light that comes in 
east seems crested with the songs of inn: 
birds; sunsets that dye earth, sea and sky : 
agined splendors—all these stir the heart, a 
royal road fur love to enter by. 
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very short notice. Long, sultry days, when a 
nothing to be done but to sit and fun one’s 

see how lovely the ladies look in muslinw: : \~ 
and with that flush and languor in their 1. 1 
teancing summer nights, made for anyt |: 
sleep, when the moonlight pours in asilver: : 
the sombre, mysterious forests, and the wi sant, 
ing séa, or when the stars hang large and . 

in a vault of purple darkness; mornings, wv’! i 
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